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INTRODUCTORY NOTK 

The substance of this Essay was delivered in two 
Inaugural Lectures in connexion with the Barlow 
Lectureship on Dante, in University College, London, 
in Nov. 1886. 

I am not aware that the theory which I have here 
advocated has ever been applied consistently through-, 
out the Poem before; and certainly not, I think, 
in any case with identity of results. Tlio central 
principle itself has been occasionally recognized, and 
it is hardly necessary to say that in the inter- 
pretation of individual passages my conclusions or 
opinions have very frequently been anticipated. If. 
it were not so, my work would at once stand con- 
demned, considering the number and quality of pre- 
vious writers on this subject:— oi yap roiircvt ciS^o/oy 
ita^Aaprip^w roif 8X049, dXX' I0 yi n ij xal rh vAcurra 
fcarop0o6y. 

8. Edmuvo Hall, Oziom^ 
Hm. 15. i88(. 
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The references to details of time tliroughout the 
Inferno and Purgatorio are very numerous, and in 
many cases extremely obscure and difficult to inter- 
pret. At the same time, they are so pointed and 
definite in character that we are evidently intended 
to attach to them a precise meaning. Further, they 
clearly have relation to a comprehensive scheme or 
plan running throughout the whole poem ; yet we 
find that besides the obscurity of individual passages, 
it is by no means easy (though I hope to show it is 
not impossible) to give a consistent and connected 
interpretation of these passages in relation to one 
another. They involve references sometimes to the 
position of the sun, but more frequently to that of 
the moon. The difficulties chiefly attach to the latter 
class, partly because the lunar movements are so much 
more varied and complicated, and still more because 
they of course entirely depend on the determination 
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of the day of the month and the year to which the 
oommcncemcnt of the Vision is to bo referred. 

As it has been disputed, at any rate by some recent 
critics^ whether that year is 1300 or 1301, and as 
cTcrything, in respect .of references either to the 
moon's position or to days associated with the Easter 
Festival, will depend upon the year to which such 
references belong, we cannot altogether avoid some 
discussion upon this important initial point. 

I wish however to make it clear at once, lest my 
handling of this subject should be thought inadequate 
(ance many of the passages bearing on it do not in- 
Tolve •time-references ' in our present sense), that my 
main purpose is to discuss the indications of the 
hours by which the different stages of Dante's poetic 
pilgrimage are marked, so as to fit them into a con- 
ne^ed scheme; and more especially to deal with 
those depending on lunar phenomena which involve , 
some difficulty in their interpretation. It is clearly 
however impossible either to frame a connected 
scheme, or to deal with the difficulties of isolated 
passages, without a preliminary determination of 
certain fundamental data on which the interpretation 
of many of these passages in detail must depend* 

Before then wo attempt to bring together into a 

•geneiml view (as I shall do later) the various time- 

references to be found throughout the poem, we must 

^\mM^mm^ or at Icast endeavour to come to some under- 

■tanding upon, these fundamental points, nf • the 
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year, the month, and the day, to be assumed for the 
commencement of the Vision. 

One other brief explanation. Let it be remembered 
that I do not purpose to discuss astronomical refer- 
ences a% 9Hch^ but only when they convey data of 
time. Consequently many passages that are con- 
spicuous in the elaborate works of Delia Vallo and 
others will find no place in the present Essay. 

First of all then wo must say something as to the 
year. The date of 1300 has been all but universally 
accepted from the time of the earliest Commentators 
down to the present day. The best-known advocate 
of the year 1301 is Grion, who, with much ingenuity 
and learning, maintained this, and one or two other 
paradoxes, in an elaborate monograph published in 

1865. 

It would be impossible for me (as I say) to under- 
take a full discussion of this point now, since Orion's 
theory depends on ingenious but questionable infer- 
ences drawn from a considerable number of passages, 
and chiefly such as involve prophecies (often very ol)- 
scuro and uncertain in their application) of events 
future to the assumed date of the Vision, e.g. notably 
Inf. vi. 6']^ X. 79 \ and others. Orion cannot cite 

' Tlioiigh Icannoi diieaM the qnestioii here, I may saj tliat I believe the 
rerj diiBciilt prophecy in Iwf. x. 79 refen to the period of the departoM 
of the Cardinal Nioool6 d* Prato from Florence on Jnne 4, I304» when 
the (ailnre of the embaMy of peace-making between the rival partiea, on 
which he waa lent by Benedict XJ, wai finally reoogniMd, and the 
Biaaehi were abandoned to the nnreetrained f ory of their enemiea. If 

B % 
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mny of the old Commontaton as having pronounced 
for any other date than that of 1300. The most he 
can do is to daim the author of the OUimo Commemio 
(date 1334) on his side, not indeed explicitly, but by 
s haaurdous inference from 83me of his presumably, 
because habitually, inaccurate statements. Boccaccio 
also, it is true, shows in one place some hesitation. 
In his Commentary on i. i ^ (in that interesting paa- 
aago in which he relates Dante's account of his own 
age given to a friend on his death-bed) he declares 
distinctly for 1300; and so again in his explanation 
of vL 69. But when commenting on iii. 60 (the cele- 
brated * gran rifiuto ' passage) he excuses Dante for 
leferring thus to Celcstino on the ground that that 
Pope was not yet canonised ; since Dante (continues 
Boccaccio) entered en this journey, as will appear in 
the twenty- first Canto of this Book, in 1301. 
Boccaccio is referring here to the important passage 
which we shall discuKS presently, /«/. xxi. 112, but 
unfortunately his Commentary breaks ofi* abruptly at 
Imf. xviL 17. We cannot say therefore whether or 
sot he has made a slip in this passing reference, or 
^idiich of the two viovrs to which he has inconsistently 

Mw UOt vwdd iaq4j tJie |»o|Ni/«rw»jof Mnraiing % IobaUod m •qQira. 
iMll* * M/#Ml«r noirtli (which b OM of tJie dkpotod poteto in tb« 
tBt»|Hiliiiii« of DMU*t iMgiiAS* la tlus pMMC«; Me PMqafaa 
.^Hme.Mhf^^ t$^i»,\uA itwoald topport /ro immU the adoptkm 
«r m pipvltf Md Mi ftrieUj tdeaiiae iBUrprtUikm of olbcr mIio> 

—dill iBMiiiM, wh ■■ Itiwi lUnTMinl in lV 1^^ '^1 

• la Ed. FhiMl 1714, tht nf t w cw to tht thM 
f|H» iit, sad I4f I f irt i f i l y. 
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committed himself he would ultimately have main- 
tained, when brought to face the passage in question. 
It will be noticed that in regard to tlie ground 
alleged in iii. 60 (rir. the canonization of Celestine 
being subsequent), Uie difTcrencc between the two 
years is absolutely immaterial, since Celestine, who 
died May 19th, 1296, was not canonized till May 5th, 

Another advocate of the year 1301 is Yedovati 
(Exertif^zioMi CroHolotficke^ &c, 1H64), but the principal 
reason for his adopting this view seems to be, that 
he, being one of those who believe in a predominant 
political signification of the poem, finds that 1301 
(especially in reference to Canto I.) suits this theory 
better than 1300^ ^ 

Per eonfra^ among the latest and most distinguiMhco^ 
writers on Dante — Wittc, Philalcthcs, Lubin, and 
Scartazzini — all regard tlie date 1300 as quite beyond 
question. The laMt-namc<l says in one of Ins most 
recent works, ' Tliat the date of the Vision is the year 
1300 is known to every one, nor should there arise on 
this point the very slightest doubt* To quote only 
one other authority^the learned Dionisi, writing in ' 
1788 (Anfftd. iv. p. 45), says as to the year 1300, 
* Niuno, eh' io sappia, ne dubita.* 

This might perhaps snflice for our present purpose. 
But I will briefly call attention to five or six passages 
which convey irresistible conviction to my own mind ; 

> 8m Pifqvlal, Prim. AlUg. Mim D. C, p. tit, Md ftippL H«U 
p. III. 
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their pUun mud obrioas mcaniog outweif^uig a host 
of ingenioiis infereneos based upon doubtful and 
obscure prophecies, difficult astronomical allusions, or 
questionable Tarious readings, (i) We have the very ' 
first line of the poem taken in connexion with the 
well-known passage in Cout. iv. 23, where our human 
life is compared to an arch, whoso highest point is at 
55 years ; whenoo Christ willed to die in his 54th year, 
so that His Divinity might not * stare in descensione.' 
(a) In /i/. X. Ill it is distinctly stated tliat Guide 
Cavalcanti was still living. As he died during the 
winter between 1300 and 1301, either late in 1300 or 
early in 1301, this statement would be certainly untrue 
in the Spring of 1301. (3) The language of Casella 
in Pir/y. iL 98-99 seems quite conclusive. Ho states 
that the Indulgence connected with the Jubilee of 
Boniface began just three months before, and that 
during that time the spirits delayed outside the 
entrance of Purgatory had felt the benefit of it. 
This was actually prochiimcd on Fob. a2nd, 1300, 
bat its privileges were antedated in the Bull itself 
from the Christmas Day preceding. This clearly 
necessitates the Spring of 1300, not 1301. (4) The 
age of Can Grande dolla Scala is given in Pmr. zviL 
80 as ' pur novo anni,' * only nine years.' Now as he 
was hem on March 9th, 1291, he would have been 
jnsi a little over ten years in the end of March or 
beginning of April 1301 ^ (5) In Psiy. zziiL 78 



Forese Donati says that five yean have not yei 
passed since his death. Ho is generally said to 
have died in the end of 1295. It is true that 
Bonvenuto da Imola (who however is distinctly 
admitted by Grion to havo declared decisively for 
1300 as the dato of the Vision) gives 1 296 as the date 
of Forcsi's death. But it is a well-known source of 
confusion in these old dates (as I shall notice later on) 
that the year was sometimes held to commence on 
December 25th, sometimes on January ivt, and some- 
times on March 2,;th, so that an event before March 
2 jth, 1 296, would bo sometimes descrilicd as occurring 
at the end of 1 295, and sometimes as at the beginning 
of 1 296. (Tho so-called * Rovolution of 1 688 ' in English 
History is a familiar illustration, as it occurred in 
February, 1689). (6) There is anotlicr,and I think 
very conclusive passage, which I do not see that 
Grion has noticed, in Par, ix. 40, when Dante says 
that the fame of his rather qucHtionable Saint, Bisliop 
Fulk (or Folchctto) of Marseilles, sliall endure until 

*Qoetlo cvm/miV cum Asoor f* ineiBqiuL* 

This expression more naturally applies to tho initial 

U tmA, Grio« (p. 16), M tk« auiboriij of om writer, aniaUiM Uu4 ' 
Cmi GrMid« WM boni ia 'Vbkj, is8o^ vtA lUl bj ••«# «■«• I)miU 
rtfera io Um jm*% of Mut (ia wUch pUMi bo iboa wm)» wbleb aro 
ralbtr Iom Umm doable tbo Ungtk of oart. n«i apart froai tba iaap- 
pUeabUlij of Um roft of ibo laagaaft of tba pirrup if Caa Graada 
wart tbaa aboat si, aiaa rtrolatioao of Man wfll ba iaMSkicat, aad 
of ooaiaa mora ao for tba data ijoi tbaa for ijoo. la aaotbar work 
(flKad bj Soart.) Grioa pivipoaai to rwd 4imi far aata. bat avaa tbk 
to ba laaaSldit Jar bb 
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jeKt of a oeniury (as it is popularly considered) than 
to any other. (7) Finally, there is an argument not 
depending on the interpretation of isolated passages, 
but on a eharacteristio running like a thread through 
the whole texture of the IHvina Cammedia^ to which I 
have not seen much weight given, viz. the well-known 
fact that Dante never forgets the assumed date of his 
Vision, and speaks of events which had then already 
happened as past^ but of all that had not yet 
happened, even when they occurred very shortly 
afterwards, as future, under the guise of prophecy. 
It will scarcely be disputed (though it would take too 
long to iUustrate it in detail here) that that important 
line of division between history and prophecy is 
drawn at 1500 and not at 1301 ; nay, I believe we may 
Tenture to say in April, or at least before May, 1500 K 

Finally, there are many obvious reasons of a general 
kind which suggest themselves for the selection of 
this date. It was the central point of the 'arco ' of 
Dante's 4mn life (see Comv. iv. 23, already quoted) : it 
was the year of his Friorate at Florence, which was 
the source of so much of his political troubles : it 
was the beginning of a new century (at any rate 
in the popular opinion and parlance): and it was also 
the year of the first Jubilee of the CSiurch '• 

We may now then I think confidently assume, as a 
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starting-point for the discussion of the mmUh and day 
of the commencement of the Vision, that its year at 
any rate was, as is commonly supposed, 1300. 

It will I think conduce to clearness, and also perhaps 
bespeak more interest in the discussion of the ques- 
tions which follow, if I first set down briefly the chief 
landmarks which are clear and undisputed, to which 
therefore any solution must conform. I hardly dare 
to use the term ' undisputed ' of any subject, or any 
passage, connected with this controversy, but I think 
there can be no reasonable dispute about the signifi- 
cance of the passages here coUected, so far as I am 
proposing to employ them at present. Anyhow, dis- 
puted or undisputed, these are the data with which 
we are required to deal. They are of course drawn 
mainly from the Infemoy as we are dealing now 
with the question of the date of commeHcemefU of the 
Vision. 

The central landmark, so to speak, is Uf. xxi. 1 1 2, 
from which it appears that it was then Easter Eve, 
it being universally agreed that the ruins, here and 
elsewhere referred to in the hfemo^ resulted from the 
earthquake recorded at the moment of Christ's death.. 
(This is in fiftct certain from Inf. xiL 34-45* See also 
Par. vii. 48 1). We shall find then that the night 
between Holy Thursday and Good Friday is supposed 

* An Intcrwtiiig Article wfll \m fmiiid in FoniMieri*s Stttdi (p. jt, 
a«.) «• * tlMory of BoiMrati, thai tb« 'rain*' of /i/. t. 34 (* bimIi 
difpvttd pMMs*) i> to ^ apUlMd in n h m oM to tht 
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to have been passed by Dante in the Selta oicura: see 
L ai — 

* L» Boito eh* I* pawai eon Unto pieU.* 

He emei^es thence, and is encountered by the Tre 
Itere (whose significance has been so much disputed), 
on the morning of Good Friday (see i. 37), the season 
being that of Spring, and the sun among the sam^ 
Stan as when he and they were first created (lines 
38-40); ue^ according to tradition, in the constel- 
laiion Aries ^ Tlie whole day is spent in painful 
hesitation and alternate advance and retreat, from the 
droad of these three Beasts — (the long duration of 
the conflict being indicated in lines 31-36, 59,&c.)— and 
also in the interview with Virgil, who comes at last 
to Dante's aid (L 61, &c)^ so that it was nightfall on. 
Good Friday before they two together approached the 
Entrance Gate of Hell (see ii. i, &c., also lines 141-143, 
and iiL I, &c). 

Observe in passing how significantly Dante enters 
the Inferno at nightfall, and both Purgatory and Para- 
dise* at daybreak, and moreover the Earthly Paradise 

> 8m fnrUMir * topplemeBUry note ob ihif. 

* Vdlotetto CTpre Mwi ihit very cleMrlj in hii Bote on Pttr^. xtUL 76 : 
' Cwninft U poeto intlo quel dl M bUa mtb is defendani dalla Sere e 
Bil pMtommta eh* Mf eon VirgOia.* 

* 8m Pmry. L 19, Ae. ; Pmr, \. 4$; tatd Pmrg. srriL 133, &e., r»- 
•pMlhrtly. Ii thovld be added Uiftt then ii tome diipato M to tht iMi 
pnfail, Mr. BaUer amoBg oibtn nudnUiiiiiig that Duito left the 
BtflU j PteadlM, Mid eatored the HeaTenlj PandiM immtdiaUlsf 
allM diUki^ the water of EaiiM; L e. Bi noon ea the Wedneedaj. I 
0liB Md W the MOOMidT fMeived Tiew m la the text Bat erea 



as welL We find him leaving the fourth circle just 
after midnight (viL 97-99), and passing from the sixth 
to the seventh circle between 3 and 5 a.m. on Easter 
Eve (see xi. 11 3, 1 14, compared with xv. 52 ier maiiina 
&C.). He is leaving the fourth Bolgia of Malebolge 
(f. e. in the eighth circle) about sunrise, or (as he pre- 
fers to describe it) at moon^eUUg on Easter Eve (see 
XX. 1 25). He is in the fifth Bolgia of the same circle 
at 7 a.m., as appears from the very definite statement 
in xxi. 113 already referred to. It would be 7 or 
10 a.m., aceordiug as the death of Christ is supposed 
to have taken place at the sixth or ninth hour, but 
that seems settled for us, as far as Dante Ih concerned, in 
favour of the sixth hour by Conr, iv. 23, as we shall see 
presently. We find him at the end of the ninth Bolgia 
of the eighth circle early in the afternoon of the same 
day, when the moon is directly under their feet (xxix. 
10). He then traverses the ninth and last circle with 
its four divisions, and finally passes the centre of the 
earth to the other hemisphere, between 7 and 8 p.m. 
(see xxxiv. 68), which he suddenly finds now to be 
between 7 and 8 a,m. in that hemisphere; as is 
clearly indicated by the words in xxxiv. lines 96 and 
105. We see then that the whole time occupied in 
traversing the Inferno is not much more than twenty- 
four or twenty-five hours, in fact from nightfall on the 
evening of Good Friday till a little after sunset on 

If Mr. Boiler be right, the •ymboUtm to whieh I have edled AUeBiion 
would be BO Iom approprUte. See fiirtker note on p. 54. 
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Easier Eve. It should be noted however, that this 
7-8 a.m. is not, as we might perhaps at first suppose, 
the morning of Easter 2%rjr, but apparently the morning 
of Easter Eve over again. This however is a disputed 
point, which I shall discuss later on. Just, then, as 
the whole of the daylight of Good Friday was passed 
between the Stfha oncMra and the entrance of Hell, 
ao this intercalated space of twenty-four hours, or more 
precisely of about twenty-one hours, is spent in pass- 
ing from the centre of the earth to its surface at the 
Mountain of Purgatory. When the poets emerged 
*Iier un pertogio tondo,' it was 'rivcdcr le stclle' 
(last line of /«/. xxxiv.) ; f.^. the stars shining before 
daybreak on Easter morning, as I shall maintain, or 
on the morning of Easter Monday, as many others 
hold. It was in fact about /; a. m. in the morning ; 
«• e. when Venus and Uie constellation of Pisces were 
on the horixon, and the ' sweet hues of orient sapphire ' 
already in the sky, as we leam from the delicious 
passage in PMrg. i. 13-21. After the interview with 
Cato, the sun is just rising (see ii. 1 ), and it is full and 
brilliant day after the landing of tlie spirits from the 
boat of the ' celestial nocchiero ' (iL 55) : the beautiful 
description of which scene is enhanced by the contrast 
(as no doubt is intended in this and many other 
parallel scenes and incidents in the hfemo and PHtga^ 
Uth) with Charon, the * noochier della livida palude * 
and his eaigo of the *mal seme d' Adamo ' in hf. iii. 
98-117. 



I will not, however, pursue this sketch of the poet's 
progress further into the Purgatorio at present. It 
will be seen that we have been able to follow his 
steps so far, almost from hour to hour by the help 
of passages which speak for themselves, if we can 
once determine our terMtuui a quo^ Le. the day of 
the ecclesiastical or civil year on which he assumes 
his journey to commence. 

Now out of all these passages three points emerge 
clearly, and to those particular attention should be 
paid:; — 

(1) It was at the time of the Spring Equinox 
(i- 37-40) ^ 

(2) He entered the Inferno the evening of the day 
after the Full Moon (xx. 127). 

(3) The actual day was Good Friday (xxi. 112). 

Here we have apparently three very clear and 
precise conditions, and so I believe we have really, 
if we merely take them all throe in their simple, 
popular, and as I may say, natural sense. But un- 
fortunately it is possible to understand every one 
of these apparently plain and precise data in two^ 
different senses. These may be roughly descrilied as 
(1) the scientific or ideal sense, and (2) the popular 

' Xlilt alio appetn from the onrimia and obeenre pamig* In Par. i. 
3S,ftc^ where 9«aW in L 44 Menu intended to indionte(M Boii noto«) 
that the Ban wm net then eieotly, bat only approiimatel/, at the en- 
tranoe of Ariel. 
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<^iiatiinl Benae. These I will now proceed to explain 

in each eaae. 
I As to the Spring Equinox. 
This is, of course, generally and popularly under- 
stood to be Mai-ch aist. In this, as in other respects, 
the Calendar was regulated, chiefly with a view to 
the determination of Easter (since that is celebrated 
on the first Sunday after the first Full Moon after 
the Vernal Equinox) ^ by ecclesiastical authority, as 
early as the Council of Nicaea ; and by some ' particular 
and national' Churches at an even earlier date. 
As a starting-pointy the Vernal Equinox is commonly 
believed to have been fixed (though this point is 
itself tlie subject of much controversy, into which 
we cannot enter here^), by that Council to be on 

* It will b9 rencnbered thai the Jewifh months were •tricil j lanar, 
•o tliai ' the ftmr t ce n th d*/ of the ftrtt month/ the date pmcribed for 
fcOnng tlie pa«oircr (we Kxodn< xii. 8-6), wonld of conme be <he FaU 
lltfOB oC the Ural nooth. Thii ciplaint the form of the present mle 
wUdi took the plaee of the Qnartodcciman practice. Easter was to be 
the fret Snaday after the first Fnll l^Ioon after the Vernal EqninoK, at 
wUch time the year was thought to begin. Tlias it was the best ap- 
pff«aiBuitimi that could be made to < the fourteenth daj of the first 
ssBiht* aOowing for (i) the fact that the months were no longer 
l«Bar, and (j) the condition that the day mnst lall on a Soaday. 
Hcaee wmmg iraiyinff Tiewt as to the date of the Eqainox — (Marsh 
i8A» aceotdivg to Hippolytos, e. Jao A.D. ; March 19th, according to 
hmSMm^ €• J70 JLO. ; or March aist, according to the view adopted 
«ilhcralcrMM«aflertheCoimcilof Nicaea)— it was always insisted 
Mcr ebovld nder no drenmstaaocs ever be kept 6^ors the 
%m tlras H wvMild bo longer fidl within 'the first month.* 
(fibc alio aa cU Aa|^o-Saxoa Chroaid* quoted later oa ia the aotc oa 

B. i-9» fi|f. ^ 71O 
•TMiliMllWplMa la discuss the thoniy questlea as to the pfc- 
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March 2 1 st, though as mattei* of fact it occurred 
the year 325, on the afternoon of March 20th, ai 
though owing to the 'vibration' of the E(|uino 
consequent on the occurrence of Leap-years, and tl 
inexact length of the Julian year, it might then fi 
actually on March 20th, 21 st or 22nd ^ According 
the previous chronological arrangements of Julii 
Cu'sar, it was on lilarch 2.^th. Owing, however, 
tJie lai^ error in the Julian ("alendar, which wi 
afterwards corrected by the adoption of the Nc 
Style, in the year i.<;H2, by the authority of Gregoi 
XIII, the true Equinox in the time of Dante hf 
fallen back as far as March 14th (or according 
Dionisi, March 1 2), and this discrepancy between tl 
true and the assumed £(]uinox was of course co: 
tinually increasing, until by the time of Gregory 
correction of the Calendar the Erjuinox had fallen bac 
to March 1 1 tli, and consec|uently ten days had to 1 
omitted from the Calendar to bring it back agai 
to the 2 1st This lai^ and increasing error wi 

ciM time and manner of the general ailoption of the present practice 
the Western Church for detenninint; the obsenrance of Easter, 
seems to hare originated with the Church of Alexandria, and to ha 
differed from the practice of the Church of nmnc, but by what prcci 
means the latter church was persuaded to accept the rule of the form 
is much disputed. Those who wish.to pursue this curious subject furth 
will find ample materials <u Hefcle*s llUiorff ^f ike Ch'irth Couitci 
(pp. 316-5:9 of CIarke*8 Translation, second edition), or in the elab 
rate Appendix on tk€ Paschal Canirorerty in Dr. Butdicr*s leanM 
woric e« Tk€ Eedetuuiienl Calendar, 
' See Butcher*s Eedeeiaetieal Calendar, pp. 54-6. 
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eeriainly kaown to edueated people in Dante's time. 
In 1 267 Roger Bacon had caloulatod the Equinox as 
iailing on March 13th, and had invoked the aid of 
Clemeni IV to correct the anomaly. (See Lnbin*s 
note, Sindi^ p. 362.) Moreover, Dante was himself 
perfectly aware of the error, since he alludes to it 
in Pmr. zxviL 142, anticipating the time when January 
flbonld pass entirely out of winter (ie. when the 
Spring Equinox should fall back even beyond January 
into December) in consequence of the one-hundredth 
pari of the day which is neglected on the earth, 

the Julian year being too long by about thai 
amouni^ 

This then is the first question raised : — J)iil Dante 
refer ie tie Equinox in He real and eeieniife^ or in iie 
ordinary and popnlar eeneef I shall maintain pro- 
aeotiy, nndonhiedly He latUr^ but meanwhile let it be 
observed that this dispute exists as to the first of our 



IL As to the Paschal Full Moon. 

With a view to the dcteimination of Easter, it was 
not only necessary to fix the Equinox, but also to 
adopt some *mean' and not 'real' motions of the 
Mooo, partly on account of the variability of the 
*i«al* motions of the moon, and partiy on account of 
of meridian. For this purpose approxi* 
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mate Lunar Cycles have been adopted, the most 
celebrated of which is the Mctonic Cycle to which the 
so-called Oolden Numbers refer. Though it does not 
appear that this Cycle was formally recognized at 
Nicaca, yet it is found in use not long afterwards, 
and was possibly employed in the Alexandrian 
Church even in the third century. Dr. Butcher, in 
his learned and exhaustive work on the Ecclesiastical 
Calendar (to which I am indebted for many of these 
details), states that the Calendar Full Moon may 
differ as much as /ipo, or sometimes even Urte^ days 
from the real Full Moon. It is very important for 
our purpose to note that as a matter of fact it did 
so differ, by two days in the year 1300, and by even 
three days in 1301 ^ 

It is to be observed Uien that the moon*s position 
year by year was practically asccrtaine^l by U10 help 
of Cycles and rule-of-thumb calculations, such as 
those given in the Introduction to our Prayer Books, 
only of course much less accurate. Tliere was no 
reference to, or verification by, independent astrono- 
mical observations. 

Now the actual Full Moon by astronomical calcu- 
lations for the year 1300 fell on Tuesday, April 5th, 
as is stated by Lubin, Scartaaodni, Philalethes, and 
others. I may point to an obvious popular proof 
thai this calculation is correct) from the fact that 

* 8Ml^OiJ0adtfw«rikkporli€a«ri^iwojtM«a»UMMd«rUM 
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tbere b an Eelipeo of the Sun recorded as having 
oeenrr^d on Fobmary 2i8t in that year ; and since 

Solcm qvit diocn fUtom mkUMT 

if we count the days from thai date (remembering 
Uiai 1500 was a leap year), the next Full Moon but 
one wiU be found to (all on April 5th. The same 
lesnlt follows from working out the simple rulo-of- 
thumb calcuhitions given by De Morgan in his BwA 
^AlmmnmcM, p. xiii, for ascertaining the real New and 
Fall Moons in any given year. 

On the other hand, it is no less certain that the 
Full Moon Af ike Catendar fell upon Thursday April 
7th, in the year 1300. This again may be found by 
working out as before De Morgan's formulae for the 
Cmtaiifar Moons from the Epact of the year, tc, or by 
referring to any of the standard works of Chronology 
in which the principal Epochs of past years are 
given ; e.y. in the well-known VArl fie reri/er let 
Jkk9, TMe CktoHiqwe, the • Terme Patckal' (as it is 
theie called) for 1300 is placed on April 7th, and so 
ii will be found in any other similar worka 

Here then is a second question, and one much 
moie vigorously disputed even than the last. U^kem 
JkuUe $f€Mt9 of Ike Full Moon, does ke refer to ike Seal 
{or Adr9»omkml) or io ike Calendar ifoon T And the 
enrioiis point about thb is that some of the most 
dktingpi**^! Commentators and Editors have (as we 
■hall presently see) missed the significanoe of this 
diisrepan^ between the two Moons altogether, and 
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have assumed, eUker that Dante has made an unae- 
oountable blunder as to the date of the Full Mo<m, or 
that for some reason or other his lunar roferonoes 
appear to be in strange and unexplained confusion* 

III. As to the date of Good Friday and Easter. 

According to a prevalent mcdincval belief, the 
actual day of the Crucifixion was ]^Iarch 2,^th, thai 
event liaving taken place on tlie tliirty-fourtli anni- 
versary of the Annunciation : Kotlem die (sa^'s S. Cyril 
of Alexandria) eoHcepin* eni in nfero Ckrintnt el worfaus 
in Crnee^, Moreover that day of the month was also 
thought to be the day of the Creation of the first 
Adam'. The inconvenience however of having a 
variable day of Uie week for Gooil Friday and Easter 
(even if the day could be ascertained with certainty), 
was thought to overbalance the propriety of liaving a 
fixed day of Uie year^ and the var}'ing of tiie day of 
the week was one serious object icm to tiie Quarto- 
deciman practice. From this point of view March 
25U1 may be regarded as a sort of iV/ra/, as opponed to 
the coHteniional^ Good Friday. Again, the question 

■ Tbb it qiioicU bj rMqaiai, Primcip. Alte^^ fK 357. Dicmiirt aIm 
eUims Um aaiboritj of TeriallUn, LAcUatitiP, An^tUne, i^rywamUmn, 
aftd oilMn for Um btlM ihU Um dU*Ui oTCIirUi took pUeo oa Marah 
t^tk. 

* IMt is hb Ckfm. pott Um ctmUob of Adam (ami abo of Eve) 
Mid Um CnwiSxioa, 'Kodea dadmo Kal. Apr. (i.«. Mafdi tard). 
Daeabal emla aaa cAdanqao bob aolom koUlomadU tod ci maftrU dio 
■aouaduui Adam pro gvaaria kanaal talaU TiviSea luorU toftiiuai . . . 
qoB Tidelleci dia priavai Adas . . . ipat ercaTciml, tiqaa da Ultra 
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has been ndscd, and different answers have been 
given to it : Bid Danie adopt an ideal Good Friday^ viz^ 
Hareh 35, or did ke follow ordinary euifom^ and refer U> 
Good Friday a$ yeneraVy olmerved^ tckiek wonld be infaei^ 
April 8 in ike year 1300? One very precisely 
worded passage, viz. Inf. xxL 112, has been thought 
to faTonr the former view. It is very far however 
from being decisive of the question, and regard most 
be had also to many other considerations ^ 

There is yet another suggestion made under this 

bead, and strange and improbable as it is, it is made, 

and supported (though with some hesitation), by no 

* less an authority than Philalothes. He thinks it 

' There b another mediaevAl tnMlitifm atwi^ing April 6th m the 
aeiwil day of Chrifit*t death, to whieh Mine intereitt attaches from iU 
bj Petrarch. Moreover, thon|;h it does not seem to have 
the bans of any theory malting Dante*8 jonmey to oommenoe 
•■ Ike night of April 5th in the «flni ofctrra (it will be noticed that It is 
Jnsi eae day wrong for Philalethes* suggestion, noticed afterwsrds in the 
tcsi\ ysi its possible bearing on the qaesUon before as has not been 
wkoOy eircrlooked. (See supplementary note on ManonTs D\fnm^ Jka) 
IVlrsrrh, with Tery questionable taste, dates the eommenoament of Us 
iir Laorn from that solemn day. See Som, liL— 
Era 1 giomo ch* al Sol si seoloraro 
Per la pietk del sno Fattore I rai 
Qnaad* i* foi preso^ e non me ne guardai, 
Chh i be* Toetr* oeohl, Donna, mi Icgaro, 
■fiiny Sea. dvii.— 

Ilille trecento Tentisette aj^nnto . 
8a r era prima, il dl seste d* Aprile, 
Kel Labirinto intrai ; nh T^ggio end* esoa» 
wfcr i t* H abo in tome other passages. I should obsenre that 
Apffl Ok wnt not the aetoal date of Good FHday fai 1317, as it Ml m 
▲ftB lolk ia thai year. 
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possible, from the difficulty (or supposed difficulty) 
attaching to the interpretation of one or two pas- 
sages, that Dante may have followed a third method, 
rir. that by which the Jewish Passover was computed. 
This would have been sacrificed on the 5th of April 
in 1300, and the utterance of the words in Inf. xx. 
la;, i.e. 'the night before last the moon was full' 
would be on the 6th. Then the 'real' Full Moon 
being by calculation at 3 a.m. on the 5th, the oxpres- 
sion ienioMe as applied to it on the 6th in hf. xx. 127 
would bo appropriately and naturally so applied: 
since though the Full Moon was asti-onomically on 
the 5th, yet occurring as it did at 3 a.in. it would bo 
popularly described on the 6th as being on • the night 
before last/ i.e. the night between the 4th and 5th. 

Thus our three simple data (as they seemed to be) 
open a vista of much confusion, and wo find at once 
the following diffcreut conceptions possible, and not 
only possible, but actually contended for, of our tliroo, 
so to speak, fixed points. I wUl recapituhtte them for 
the sake of clearness. 

(1) Tke riiion commenced ai Ike lime of Ike Spring 
Equinox. If so, it may bo held to have commenced ' 
either March 14th, or 2Jst> or 25th, or else at some 
time or other in the early spring, when the Sun was 
still in Aries, but not necessarily on the very day 
of his entering on that sign. Hero are four diflerent 
views, of which I shall maintain the last to bo the 
correct one. 
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(a) Dante enkred the Infemo ike dnj after tke Full 
Jfaam mi rngkifall. If so, it was tbo day after the 
Jieat^w the day after tho Calendar^ Full Moon; i.e. 
either on April 6th, or on April 8th. Certainly, as 
I hope. to prove, it was tho latter, i.e. April 8th. 

(3) JJe enferetl U oh lie Ecening of Cowl Friday. This 
again has been understood to signify cither March 
a5th, April 5th, or April 8th. Again, as 1 think can 
bo conclusively proved, it was on the last named, viz. 
April 8th ; i.e. the actual Good Friday of the year 

1300. 

Now I have said each of these days (and I must 
mdd several others besides) have found their advo- 
cates. Critics have pounced upon one or two 
passages which seemed readily (or as they may have 
thought, crucially) to satisfy some one or more of 
these required conditions. They have then con- 
veniently shut their eyes to other passages, and to 
the necessity of adopting a solution which should 
satisfy all the three conditions of tho problem coin- 
cidcntly and simultaneously. Surely taken all together 
they form a Uireefold chain, which is not, or ought 
not to be, easily broken. 

I must next point out what are the principal views, 
amidst all this variety, that have been held or 
seriously maintained, though I may be excused from 
exanuning any but a few of the most important or 
beat supported of them. In fact, I may allege the 
plea and borrow the language of Aristotle {ElAict^ Bk. L 
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c. iv) : 'Avcuraf \ikv oSr ifytii^uv rat io^as yMraUrtpov 
\frms iarlpt Uavip ii rht ^lakurra ivivoXACoveaft tj to- 
ico^Mrat tx^iP npa kiyop. 

According to Dionisi (Auedd. iv. p. 45), Pierfraneesco 
GiambuUari (who wrote a work on the Inferno^ i554)^ 
was the first to ascertain by astronomical calculations 
that the Posclial Full iloon of 1300 was on M outlay 
A pril the foitrfh (for so he puts it), and about Jiflreu 
i oprs after middatf^ i. e. what wo should call 3 a.m. on 
TtteMdajf April tho fjlh ; and he was therefore the 
first to find any difficulty or discrepancy in the 
data given by Dante in his poem. To meet this 
ho adopts a theory that Dante intentionally dis- 
regards tho facts with a view to some mystical 
propriety in making the Moon Full while ho was 
in tho Sclva O^rirra, and so he describes it as occurring 
on ThnrMday instead of Monday in Holy Week. 
Giambullari's words are ' II Pocta nientedimeno, per 
Mervinene for%c al wneo wiatico^ dice ch' ella fu tonda 
la notte che si ritrovu nella selva, laqualo • . . f u la 
notto che 2 tra il Giovedi ed il Venenli Santo.' This at 
any rate implies that GiambuUari held to the view that 
the Vision commenced on Good Friday, April 8th. 

' Since writing the above, I have been able to meet with n eopy of 
this now very rare woric It is entitled I>e/ Silo, Fwnma^ ei Mumrt 
dello It^ferito di Damie. As this title indicates, it is mainly oonoerned 
with the topography of the Infemo and the measnrements of its sereral 
parts ; following the lines of, and sapplementing, the larger and better 
known work of Manetti with the same title. Hie passage in the ieit, 
though enrreotly cited by Dionisi, ooonpiee a veiy snbordiaate position 
In the work. II ooonn on p. a6i. 
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Dioniai adds thai the discovery by Giambullari of 

this app«rent discrepancy between Dante's language 

aad the fitcts of the case attracted much attention, 

bat that his solution was not generally accepted. 

Uanoni \ Pclli, and others preferred to suppose that 

Dante*s vision commenced on the evening of Monday 

in Holy Week', in order that the day spent in 

Paradise should fall on Easter Sunday. It appears 

to me that this apparently appropriate feature in 

the scheme depends on the mistake made by the 

CS<mimentators of not noticing that Giambullari, while 

correctly stating that the actual Full Moon occurred 

(note the unusual expression) /^m ^0Hr$ after midday 

mm llonday, departed from ordinary usage in speaking 

of that hour as part of Monday at all, whereas it was 

dearly 3 a.m. on TtieMday, April 5th. Since then it 

is at any rate clear that Dante did not enter the 

Inferno till the evening ^v/Z^r the Full Moon, whenever 

it was, this would be the evening of Tuesday and 

not of Monday, and consequently the passage through 

Paradise would not fall on Easter Sunday at all, but 

CO Easter Monday. 

Lombardi' appears to mo to have fallen into a pre- 
ctaely similar error, in making the commencement of 



of thk rabjeei k qdU 'a Mriotiij oI UUn- 
, No«M. 
' JmM. Hr. ^ ^ 

' 8m kb Mte «• /i|/: nL IIS, wWa kt iairodi 
«tt lk« vwdi • tImhI Mr k Tk addHiilMi da^ 
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Danto*s journey {i.e. the wandering in the Setva 
oeenra) fall in the night between Monday and Tues- 
day in Holy Week. Ue observes that Dante did not 
therefore compute the Anniversary of the death of 
Jesus as falling on the Good Friday of that year, but 
on the Tuesday, April /;th, this being the day/td^ 
lowing the Paschal Full Moon, and therefore (?) the 
day on which Clirist was actually crucificil (Come 
dal Vaugclo si raccoglie .... nel giomo seguento al 
plenilunio antedctto). In other words, he seems to 
adopt a theory something like that suggchted by Phi- 
lalethes, that the actual day of the Crucifixion is fixed 
by Dante according to the Jewish method. But he 
puts the Full Moon (misled ap])areutly by the lan- 
guage of Giambullari) on the fonrti iuHteail of the 
Ji/tk^ yet by the compensating error of placing the 
Crucifixion on the day after the Full Moon, instead of 
on tliat of the Full Moon itself (A>or/. xii. 6, &o.), his 
ultimate conclusion agrees with that of Philalethcs. 

Dionisi himself speaks with some hesitation. At 
one time (p. 69, &c) he appear to maintain strongly 
that March 25 was the day of Dante's entering 
the Inferno, pointing out that that day uctually did 
(all upon a Friday in the year 1300. At the same 
time ho throws out an alternative suggestion (p. 70) 
as tenable, though less probable, that Dante may 
have taken the true Equinox, whidi ho puts at 
4.40 p.m. on March lath in the year 1300, and then 
have carried baek to this conectod date the day both 
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of tlie Animnciation and Crucifixion, and by conae- 
qacQee that of tho oommenccment of his Vision. 
This 18 a series of tho most extravagantly improb- 
able hypotheses, as he seems to be himself a littlo 
conseions. 

He finally defends tho view which he prefers 
against what he calls ' la sola obbiezione che si possa 
ikre* by the consideration that tho Vision though 
' maravigliosa e quasi divina, 2 pure fittizia* (p. 75), 
and consequently that Dante may not have troubled 
himself about the actual days of the month, or of tho 
week, or of Full Moon, or of Easter in 1306; but 
assumed everything to be then in a typical condi- 
tion : the year was the year of Jubilee ; the season 
that of the Spring Equinox ; the Moon Full ^ ; the 
Ecclesiastical Year culminating with the Festival of 
Easter ; and so on ; all this being irrespective of any 
idea of piecing those general ideas tojgethor into a 
consistent whole of actual occurrence at any given 
timeu Tho answer to this would seem to be : — If so, 
why has he gratuitously puzzled and confused us by 
a series of minute and' precise, yet altogether mean- 
ingless and misleading, data of time, such as those we 
have ahready noticed, besides many moro, and even 
minute, references in tho Purgaforio ? 
I pass over rapidly most of the theories to which 

p. 7^: *&• usm H pieaa U Loim allorft, lo fa m1 dl ddl* warn 
; fkm Dio cerio aoitrolUi i«Ua mooiiMto d«l Sole* 8e« 
MWp.Si,Mtoa. 
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these difficulties have given rise, such as that tho 
Vision commenced {i.e. the wandering in the Selra 
09enra) on the night between April 2 and 3, f . e. on 
the eve of Palm Sunday (Gregoretti). So also Ponta, 
in his Appendix to tho Princ. Alleg. delta Divina 
Commedia, p. 227, where he starts from the strangely 
inaccurate statement that the Paschal Full Moon in 
1300 was on Palm Sunday, the 3rd day of April! 
Or again between April 3 and 4, that is on tho 
evening of Palm Sunday itself (Torricclli) : or be- 
tween the 4th and 5th of April (Arrivabene and 
Philaleihes, though tho latter doubtfully) : or that it 
lasted from tho 4th to the i6th of April (Tjanci). 
Capocci again makes it begin on the night of Palm 
Sunday April 3rd in tho Selva Mcrtra^ and extend to 
tho end of Easter Sunday, April loth. These and other 
theories or guesses are given by Pasquini in his 
Priucipale Allegoria della Divina Cowweilia (1875), pp. 
229-30, and also by Lubin in his very elaborate and 
exhaustive Slndi, p. 360. Many of these views, in tho 
absence of reasons given (as I have not always been 
able to consult tho original authorities), seem to mo 
to have nothing whatever to recommend them. I 
only mention them to show how generally and how 
severely the difiiculty that we are discussing has 
been felt. 

There seem, however, to be four views whieh either 
on their own merits, or else on account of the dis- 
tinguished names by which they have been advocated, 
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deserve to bo eonaidered as within the range of prac- 
tical eriticism. 

They are these : — 

L That the Vision began on March 14th, or the 
day of the true Equinox ; which is the view most in 
Cavoor with the early Commentators on the IHvina 
CommftHa. 

IL Thai entrance of the Inferno is to be placed on 
March 25th, i.e. the 'ideal' Good Friday, as is main- 
tained by the distinguished modem Commentators, 
Fiaticelli and Scartaaszini. 

UL That it is to be placed on April 5th, the date 
of the Jewish Passover. This is suggested, as we have 
seen, somewhat tentatively by Philalcthcs, who, how- 
ever, generally offers three alternative dates in his 
notes, regarding none of the views as free from 
difficulty. 

IV. That the entrance of the Inferno was on Good 
Friday, April 8th, but that all the lunar references 
are to the Astronomical or Real Moon on April 5th ; 
this is held, with candid admissions however of the 
unsolved difficulties which it involves, by Lubin. 

There are two of the passages to which I have 
referred, which must be kept continually in mind, 
Tiz. liff* xxL 112, which plainly states that it was 
tlien Easter Eve: and Irf. xx. 127, which as plainly 
declares that * iemotte,* thai is on the night between 
Tlninday and Friday, the Moon was FulL These 
the two cardinal poinjks which must never be lost 
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sight of; the two main conditions which any theory 
is bound to satisfy. 

I. Now of the four views just enunciated, the first 
was adopted among modem writers (I believe) by 
Giuliani, but chiefly (as I have said) by some of the 
early Commentators, who generally dashed at a con- 
clusion without looking beyond the passage in hand, 
just as the copyists of MSS. in their textual emend- 
ations, often limit their critical vision to the compass 
of a single line. Moreover, they wrote lieforo the 
discrepancy between Dante*s allusions and the actual 
position of the moon had been noticed or suspected, 
since this was first observed, as wo have seen, in 
1544. This theory may therefore be disposed of 
without waiting for the consideration of the catena 
of passages of which it took no account. 

The only reason for the assumption of the date of 
March 14th or ijth was that that was regarded as 
the date of the true Equinox at that time, and this 
seems to suit a very rigidly literal interpretation of 
a single passage, viz. i. 3H-40, taken in conjunction 
with the recognized tradition as to the day of the 
beginning of Creation ^. This implies that we are to 
bind down the reference in the passage in question to 
the adual day of the Sun entering Aries (and that 
moreover astronomically corrected), instead of re- 
ferring it merely to the season, viz. early spring, 
when the sun was still in that sign; which suflEi- 

> 8m fnrtbw tb« tiipplwDMiiMy Mto ott tUt rabJMi. 
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dently answers to the expressions used by Dante. 
It is not worth spending time on the detailed ex- 
amination of this theory. It is enough to point 
out that the days in question (viz. Mareh 14th and 
15th) were Monday and Tuesday in 130c, Tuesday 
and Wednesday in 1301, and that the age and position 
of the moon would be quite unsuitable to all Dante's 
references in either case : the moon being then about 
at her Third Quarter in 13CO, and just after New 
in 1501 '• At tlie same time this view seems to be 
iavoorcd by several of the older Commentators who 
say that the Vision commenced eired mezzo Marzo. So 
Pklfo^ the OfUmo, and BenveHuh. But how worthless 
sach opinions are, may be gathered from the glaringly 
iSslse statements with which they are connected, e.g. 
*fa allora la Pasqua fra Marzo' (Oii.)\ or 'cuxsa 
la met& di Marao, nel Vencrdl Santo: la Pasqua 
caddi allora in Marzo ' (Benv.y. We have seen that 



' H«fwv«r tbera if m notewortby r«Mage in Par, xztH. 87 when 
Itart^ ihem kimmffiu tkt #i>» Gemini, deaeribM ilie potition of tlie 
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11 Sol procMQH 
Soito wh pMcU an wcgpo e jAh jwitilo, 

€km Sui WM cue nga Mid loineUtiBg mora dinUni from Gemini, 
ihit ii mam dear thaJL iht Mtamed date of Uio Vinion could not 
the tnM Eqniaoz, m tlie Son woald In that cmo siiU be now the 
of Arie^ end to Tory nenrij two whole tigtm diitani from 
tmrmi point of tlM eonstelUtion Gemini. 
rieif0*9 eemmeni en I^f. ui. lu may be added, ' KoU qood 
ettcndii fai koe eapitolo Christom crocifizirai fnlMo In medio 
in netele asMmilZZiv, ei hoe opm inccpimi In medio dieti 
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Easter fell on April in both years. Did it never occur 
to these old writers to ' verify their I'cferences ' ? 

IL Next as to the theory of Scartazzini and Frati- 
celli, viz. that the Vision must be held to commence on 
March 2j|th^, as the actual traditional day of the 
Crucifixion, which happened also, as will be noticed, 
to fall on a Friday in the year 1300. Of course the 
obvious objection arises that the &[oon was Kew just 
when Dante B i*cfcrcnces state that it was Fnll. Scor- 
tazzini in answer to this says, tliat this plenilHuio 
was merely ' una finzione poctica alia quale fa piede 
la tradizione della crcazione del mondo.' But, if I 
rightly understand this suggestion, it is that Dante 
has had regard to the ' ideal ' and ' traditional ' date, 
not only in respect of the Crucifixion, but also in 
respect of the Creation, and moreover in the case of 
the Creation of tlie Moon as well as that of Man ; the 
Moon being of course presumably created as a Full 
Moon ^, cvAoycircpoir yap f/ oAAi/ir nva. Well, but if so, 

' It maj alio bo remarked that aocordlng to Florentine (and lODie 
other mediaeval) osago the year began on Mareh asth. 

' On thif fee Dionini quoted Mnp, p. a6, note. B. Latinl eeems to 
have held the ouriooa view that the Moon wai ereated iWw. Hee 7V«. 
ii. 48 : ' £t fappiate cho *1 prime anno dol bccoIo si fa el prime giomo do 
la Luna. La Lana hebbe el prime dl di Aprile 10 dl,' fte. In another ' 
part of the chapter however he leems oonsdoas of some anomaly in 
•apposing the moon to have been created in an inviiiible oondition. 
The Tenth Centnrj Anglo-Saxon Manual already quoted, 9mp, p. 14, 
nyi (p. 4), ' On the lame (fourth) day He placed the moon FuU in the 
evening in the Eait together with shining stars in the eourse of the 
antmnnal Eqnino]^ and filed £aster-time by the bcginniqg of the 
Moea* 
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tbe ideal ftenUnninm would occur on the fonHk day 
of Creation, %.e. on Wwlncsday, March asrd, and not 
en Thunrfay, March 24th, as would bo required by 
Uio expression ifrnotie, spoken, as wo have seen, on 
Saturday the a6th. And (as I argued before) grant- 
ing that Dante bad full liberty to form or assume 
idnl dates to any extent, yet we cannot suppose that, 
having done so, he would bring everything into con- 
fusion by distinct and specific statements throughout 
the poem inconsistent wiUi Huch original conceptions ; 
statements too quite gratuitous and arbitrary, which 
might just as easily have been made consistent, or 
indeed omitted altogether if they served no definite 

porposo. 

ni- Next as to the hesitating suggestion of Phila- 
lethes, that Dante assumes a different sort of ideal 
Good Friday, rh. April 5th (which was in fact a 
Tuesday in 1300), as lieing the day for the celo- 
bration of the Jewish Passover in the year 1300 in 
Mcoidanco with the date of the actual Full Moon on 
that day. He clears the way for this by arguing 
tliMJ neither March 25th, nor the actual date of Good 
Friday in I3cx>, viz. April 8th, can bo adopted con- 
sistently with the two crucial passages, to which I 
bave dii^eted special attention. As to March 2 jth, he 
aaya that the language of hf. xx. 127 finally disposes 
of that, since g^r krime rentSiffti^e Denlitnf suldui (' it 
•dfluts of absolutely no intelligible meaning *) : and 
iiiulaily it forbids the aooeptanos of the date 






8th, because ' jedoch triflll auch hier die Angabe des 
VoUmunds nicht m* (*the reference to the Full 
Moon does not agree with this either '). So again ho 
denies that the Saturday on which these words are 
spoken can be supposed to be eitlier March 26th or 
April 9th:— 'Nach der Angabe des 9 April hutto 
sonach der Dichtcr sich um einigo Tago geirrt; bei 
der Annahme des 26 Marz ist a1)cr die Sache noch 
irrigcr* {i.e. on the adoption of April 9th the poet 
would have made an error of some days, while on 
the supposition of March 26th the matter is made 
worse). It is perhaps hardly worth while discussing 
the improbable suggestion of Philalcthcs further, 
since he does not profess to attach much value to 
it himself. He rather throws it out in despair, as 
his language just above indicates, of being ablo 
to rest in any other solution that has been pro- 
posed. 

IV. Finally we come to the view advocated by 
Lubin, which in itself I make no doubt whatever is 
the correct one, vis. that the commencement of the 
Vision is to be Uken in the natural and obvious 
sense of Dante's words as occurring on Good Friday, 

April 8th, i3cx>. 

Lubin however is in constant difficulties, since he 
holds that Dante refers throughout to the real Full 
Moon which oceurnKi on March 5th ; and there is no 
course open to him but candidly to admit that the 
poet has U\\»n into an error. He says of this 

D 
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midoobtadly oorroei astronomical calculation, •Cio 
Bon aignifica altio ae non che Dante nella Com- 
nedia aiaai ingannato, ponendolo (il PlenUunio) due 
giomi dope' ; and adds 'Come elh awemue non i ficUe 

Now it appears to me very singular that Lubin 

should not have seen the simple solution to bo that 

Dante followed the Calendar and not the Heal Moon. 

This is the more remarkable, because he docs contend 

on the very same page {Sludi, p. 36a) that Dante • eie 

aepA U erettenre popnlari ' would naturally follow the 

CUendar of the Church in respect of the date of the 

Equinox, and also of the observance of Eostcr. (This 

is of ooone in refutation of the dates March 14th and 

«5th, to which we have already referred.) Now 

mrcly the same reasons precisely would lead us to 

infer, that he * followed the Calendar of the Church/ 

and not independent astronomical calculations, also 

lor the date of the Pafichal Full Moon. In all the 

paasagos however where the question of the Moon*s 

position is involved, Lubin gives that of the 'real* 

Moon, and explains the hours intended by Dante as 

cafenlated on that hypothesis. Consequently, though 

^m doge are, as I believe, all right, his koun are, I 

ventm to think, all wrong by nearly two hours, so 

lar as they depend on indications of the J/ooa't 
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emphatically the central principle for which I am 
contending, the application of which I venture to 
think dispels at once (if it is not too bold to say so) 
these clouds of doubt and difficulty as to Dante*s 
language and meaning in his various allusions to 
time. I could scarcely enunciate it better than by 
a slight adaptation of the language of Lubin just 
quoted. •It is natural to suppose thaf (when re- 
ferring to the Moon) • Dante should liavo followed 
the Calendar of the Church.' In other word», all his 
allusions are, I believe, to be connectedly and con- 
sistently explained as referring to the Calendar and 
not the Heal Moon. 
Let me ask attention to these considerations, 
(i) It should be remembered that Dante is not 
describing the scene as an eye-witness at the time, 
but is relating it some years a(lcn%'ards, and more- 
over he is not describing an actual scene at all, but 
a purely fictitious and imaginary one, to which how- 
ever he artistically imparts definitcness and reality 
by fixing very accurately the surrounding circum- 
stances of time and place in which it is supposed to 
occur. Surely then his obvious course would be to 
make his references square with the computed position 
of the Paschal Moon as Uken from the Calendar, since 
this would be the only available source of informa- 
tion for any ordinary reader, who might wish to 
follow him closely, and realise for himself, by inter- 
preting the data so carefully and pointedly given to 

n a 
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him, tho actual surroundings of each scene depicted. 
ConsequcnUy, if Dante, when writing, wished to indi- 
eate the hour of Moonriso, say, on April i ith,he would 
mdapt his reference to the supposition that the Moon ; 
was four days past the Full, as any one would find it 
recorded in tho Calendar for tho year. Remember 
too he is referring not to an ordinary Full Moon, but 
to the Pattcial Moon of the year, information as to 
which would be universally and easily accessible; 
the 'lerme pa$chaV being almost as conspicuous a 
landmark in the Calendar of any year as tlie date 

of Easter itself. 

(2) Moreover lot us ask ourselves, rijr is Dante so 
careful to insert these various and frequent references 
to Ume, not less I think than forty in the first two 
Cmnticie% We may be sure that they are not mere 
poetic adornments, mere fixtures, so to speak, of 
Dante's poetic furniture. All know doubtless how 
one of the most characteristic and distinguishing 
features of Dante s poetry is its extraordinary mi- 
nutcDCss of dcUil in local description. Macaulay, in 
his Essay on Milton, has compared Dante's descrip- 
tions to the reminiscences of a traveller. Ruskin says 
tliey often it?scmble the notes of a land-surveyor. 
I beliere that for vividness of effect he wished his 
iMden not only to follow him step by step in tiie 
moeom which he depicted, but also hour by hour. 
GowcqMntiy, to have adopted any other than a 
popdar eonpotation of fimiliar eelettial phenomna 
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would not only be poetically superfluous, but posi- 
tively misleading ^ 

(3) There could scarcely be a better proof of tiie 
inutility of adopting any other than the popular 
method of referring to astronomical phenomena, than 
the fact that it does not seem to have occurred to any 
one before Oiambullari, i.r. for nearly two and a half 
centuries after Dante wrote, to go into tiie astro- 
nomical calculations. One is reniindcil of tiie familiar 
argument that tiie Bible uses the language not of 
science but of popular usage, because had it done 
uthemi'ise it would have been unintelligible to those 
to whom it was atldrcssed, and many generations 
must have passed before its true meaning could be 
ascertained. It seems that a similar fate would have 
befallen the work of Dante, liad he corrected his 
astronomical references by independent scientific cal- 
culations. 

(4) Tlie strongest argument however would be i/ 
this hypothesis alone should give a consistent ex- 

' A earioot iUntir»U<» ci Um diflerenc* between Ute * lUal * and 
' CaleiicUr * Moon, aaU of the neeeeeitj for mnj one wriiin(; for onlinArj 
peo|4e, to keep dear of refinementa of tliie kind, umj be dmwn from 
the ptienomenn of the year I joi, wkieli tooie would Msi^pi m the jear 
of the Vinon. The CmUmdmr Full Moon in that year wa« on Mondajr 
Mareh ipk, Conecqoentljr Ea»ter wa« kcfit on the following Hnndaj, 
9ii. Aprtt tnd. Bnt the JUml FoU Moon wae three daye earUer, pU. 
ea Friday Marah J4th (««r^ Griom LnU% 4e.). Henoe we have thn 
ewloM iwnll, thai If legard had heea pnM In the JUnI Moea. Eaelev 
8«Bdnjoi^{hlln haw heea kepi ea Umnk ailh^n^ Ml, •• ll m^miJLj 
«M kiipl» «i Aptfl Md. 
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planaiion of the various iiroo-rofcrcDCcs in tho poem, 
and ibis I must now cndeavoar to show. At any rato 
ii is pretty generally admitted that other hypotheses 
do not do so, even by those who ndvoeato them. 

On tho assumption then that this would bo a 
natural supposition, I have eonstrueted for myself 
a specimen of the sort of working Calendar by which 
Dante is likely to have guided himself, so that his 
iimo-rcferences might bo approximately correct, and 
also (what would be quite as important) popularly 
intelligible to his readers. As the Calendar Full 
lloon fell on April 7th, and further, as we learn 
from /v/I XX. 127, during the night between April 
7th and April 8th, when Dante would (poetically 
•peaking) have so observed it during the night spent 
by him in the Selva onetfra^ wo should not be far 
wrong in supposing that it set on tho following 
morning {i.e. Good Friday), about Sunrise, or within 
at any rato ten or fifteen minutes of tho timo of 
Sonriso. Wo should then be able to calculate, in 
fmdi a rough and popular way as would bo sufficient 
for Dante's poetical purposes, its rising and setting 
lor tho next few days, by allowing a retardation be- 
bind the sun of twenty-five minutes for each twelve 
boors or fifty minutes for each complete day K Further, 

■ II it faiUrwitiiif to wm V«UnUllo workii^ ovi tbU kiwi oT mIoiW- 
Utm fcr \kmmM^ atl«wi«f % dftil j rtUrdaliott of aboal an lioar, \m U» 
ails«a Avy.iTill.7€. M«f«ow, tfaw« wrWaff tlilt, IIuiyv fiMmd a 
la wkidi Drato't owm MnUr, DtotlU LsIIbI, fivw ftmkmkf 

fnMtkXij Ik* MMa*t ptrilJMi m ss^ 
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we should not be many minutes wrong if at a distance 
of about twenty days from tho Calendar Equinox we 
assumed Sunrise to be about 5.15 a.m. and Sunset 
about 6. 45 p. m. Wo oould thus calculate roughly 
the impression that would bo likely to be conveyed 
to an ordinary contemporary reader by a reference 
to Moonrise or Moon-setting during any of the days 
mentioned in the poem; and as the poet is surely 
likely to have used terms with a view not to the 
minute calculations of astronomers, but such as would 
bo ' understanded of the people,' it seems to be most 
natural to suppose that he adopted some such rough 
and ready calculation as is here suggested. To go 
further than this would be (as Mctastasio says of the 
too rigid application of rules like 'the Dramatic 
Unities ') ' confondere il vero col verisimile.' 

In fact Dante might well have reasoned with 
himself as to such scientific calculations in the 
language of ' il Filosofo,' whom he so often quotes :— 
kiytrai 9€pl avrfjf koI ip roif J^ttrf/HJcoit Aoyoit dpKOifmif 
ip%a^ Koi Xf"l^^^ avroif • • • • ri yip iwi vAcuw ifas^H" 
fiovp ifymUvTtpop I<ri»f iorX tup vpoKi^upmv. 

Here then is the sort of working Table he might ' 
have followed: — 



givM daj. 8m Tm. Ii. 49, iaif.: 'E poi elM 1* oomo n d6 (W«. Um 
•••*■ potiUoa) •* p«^ k imr m w to aaptrt ov* k U 1«m» «M cU* 9k 
dUrag» elMMB dl dftl Soto Irwiiel giwli, poeo Ti MU.' Bmm ii* 9i 
■M cqirivskal to $9 Blastot tf liM% lUt it Jwlte w^ tf 
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8tk» Frid»j«vwi^ MooiiriM(reUfdalloiib6liiiid8ini. 

Mi ftbovl 45 min.) saj 7.30 

(reUidaiiiA ftbovi 90 

mia. Bora) 8.so 

» 9.10 

10.0 

10.50 



9ikv SAtwdAjreradiig^ 

lol^ Soaday «T«iiiiig^ 
I itli, Moodaj ereiiiiig^ 
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n am quite aware that these hours will not bo 
Ec^'^md to correspond with those gathered from a 
iK^E«dom Almanac for the Moon's actual risings and 
:tting8 under similar circumstances in the month 
^ ApriL The Lunar Motions may bo well described 
*an excellent mystery/ The fact is that the 
^^iffercnce of 50 minutes of daily retardation is 
Merely a rough and average computation. It is 
"Object to great variations at diflferent timesi and 
i>ot%bly at the time of the Equinoxes. We have 
^ oounse the well-known phenomenon of the Harvest 
Voon fiiiMg at nearly the same hour for several 
^lits at the Autumn Equinox, and a corresponding, 
^^HHigh less generally familiar, irregularity in the 
Vofm's 9eliiit$ at the Spring Equinox. Still, even 
vx this nineteenth century I imagine that most 
^''^diiuurily instructed people are unaware (except in 
a ^veiy general way in respect of * the Harvest Moon ') 
€C any difference of the Moon's motions at one time 
^ the year or another, and that it is commonly 
*^>ppoaed that the Moon rises and sets regularly 
iboiit 50 minutes later every day. In any case 
I tiki it that Dante's eritioi are implicitly at any 
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rate agreed upon this, that whatever tHiiial as- 
sumptions bo made as to Astronomical or Calendar 
Moon, a fixed retardation per diem is to bo taken as 
the basis of subsequent calculations; though some 
dark suggestions have indeed been tlirown out about 
allowing for this Moon being the Harvest Moon in 
the southern hemisphere, and consequently in Puiga- 
toryl If the popular method then be adopted 
afterwards, why not for the starting-point, t . e. for the 
day of the Full Moon itself? It would seem that 
ee ULe^i que le primer pas qui coilie. 

Finally, let us always remember that we are in- 
terpreting a poem, not examining a scientific treatise; 
and while we insist, on the one hand, in tlio case 
of such an habitually accurate writer as Dante, on 
the necessity of assigning a definite meaning and 
purpose to these astronomical rofcrences,'yet we decline, 
on the other hand, to analyse them as if they were 
announcements in the Nautical Almanac ^ 

We will now show how a working scheme such as 
that I have suggested fits in with the principal time- 
references in the poem, and chicfiy of course such as 
depend on lunar phenomena, though for the sake of 
a connected view I will briefly notice in order all the 
passages which I have been able to find containing 
time-references generally. 

We shall I believe find it to be the case, that in 

* 8m SB iUoftnikm of I)Mito*« wo of popular oitioaoorioal nolioMb 
ia nItnBet to Iko plsaol Vosoe sotfoad Utar (p. 64). 
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mil those places which are safficiontly precise to 
admit of % definite inference, explanation becomes 
liopeless in reference to the condition of the Moon on 
March 25th, etc As between the dates of April 5th 
and 7th, t. €. those of the Real and the Calendar Full 
Moon respectively, I would observe that the difference 
being only that of two days, and in respect of the 
U con's position about 1 ] hours, one time would gener- 
ally speaking, do almost as well as the other. Still, 
we shall, I think, find some quite crudal and decisive 
passages in which this is certainly not the case. 
- The first reference, after the beautiful description 
of Sunrise on the Friday morning in i. 16, 37, etc. 
(which we need not discuss further), is in ii. i , where 
we have the fading daylight and the darkening air 
\mtf hmno) of the evening of the same day, at the 
moment of the commencement of their journey; 
when, as we read in the line immediately preceding, 
at the end of Canto I, 



AUor li 
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▼n. 98-0. The next reference is, I think, in 
▼iL 98-9, which involves no difficulty. It is then 
just past midnight (Oili ogni stella cade), whereas 
they had started at sunset (Che saliva quando mi 
mossi). This marks the passage firom the fourth to 
tka fifth eirde. 

ZX. lU. The next reference occurs in xL 113. 
The deseeiii firom the sixth to the seventh circle takes 
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place when the Constellation of Pisces is ' quivering 
on the horizon/ The rising of this Constellation, 
covering of course several degrees of celestial space, 
commenced about 3 a.m. and ended about 5 a.m. 
We may suppose that the time indicated therefore 
is roughly about 4 to 5 a.m. The reference in the 
next line to Ursa Major lying right upon the north- 
west line ('tutto sovra Coro'), will bo found, I believe, 
precisely accurate in conjunction with the other 
phenomenon. Antonelli, 5/Wi Sjnriafi (p. 86), says 
that when the Constellation Pikcos is rising in a north 
latitude of 32*, Ursa Major will Ix; ^tutfo in quel 
lato, 1* estrema del timone distando circa 40* dal 
Polo/ 

XX 125. The next passage of this class is found 
in the two lines immediately preceding the important 
statement about the Full Moon, so often alreaily 
referred to in hf. xx. 127, as they arc junt about to 
leave the fourth Bolgia of the eighth circle. The 
time is hero indicated by the 'setting of the Moon 
beneath Seville,' /. e. in the west. Tlie cxtromo west 
limit of the world being rcganled by Dante and his 
contemporaries as the Pillars of Hercules, this 
boundary is variously expressed by him as Spain, 
Oades, the Ibcrus, Morocco, etc, just as the extreme 
east limit is the Ganges. We shall find a series of 
passages in the Pnr^aiorio in which such language 
is used. The time then here indicated by Moon- 
setting would be about 6 a.m. (or a little after) for the 
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CmUwIf Hoon, uid from 7.50 to 8 a.iiL for the Beal 
Koon. The former is not only intrinsically more 
probable, but moreover I venture to think that this 
will be found on further consideration to be a crucial 
passage in its favour. 

For (1) it is natural that the poet should indicate 
to us the point where a new day commences. But 
(if I may anticipate what I am presently going to 
draw attention to) Dante seems purposely to avoid 
mil reference to the Sun in the Iiffcnio\ so that it 
would seem that in this passage he prefers to speak 
of the Moom^tlHtiy rather than of the S^t^ritiif^^ in 
Older to indicate (as it would approximately) the 
eonimcncemcnt of anotlicr day in his pilgrimage. 
Hence the earlier hour, which the CSalendar Moon 
gives usy would be antecedently somewhat more 
pfobable. 

(2) But there is a very much stronger reason than 
this, and one which I Uiink definitely and conclusively 
settles the ijuestion in favour of the earlier hour, and 
oooscqoently of the Calendar Moon. 

The next reference to time after this is an ab- 
solutely precise one, viz. the often-quoted passage in 
xzL lis, where Dante states that it is exactly five 
boors earlier than the hour of our Lord*s death, which 
look place just 1 a66 years ago on the previous day. 
Seeing now that Dante in the Conv. iv. 23 distinctly 
aignes both 00 m friori and on m /mUriori grounds 
tkaft oor Lofd*s death took place at the sMa and not 
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at the niatk hour, 1. e. at noon and not at 3 p.uL, it 
can scarcely be doubted that we are in this passage 
to take five hours before la, and not before 3 — ^in 
other wonis, 7 a.m., and not 10 a.m. It matters 
therefore little to note that Dante lias erroneously 
cited S. Luke in this particular; the Evangelists 
statement about the sixth hour rcforring not to 
Christ's death, but to His promise to tlio penitent 
thief (see Luke xxiiL 43, 44). For we may safely 
employ hero in regard to the knur of our LonVs death 
the argument of Castelvctro in reference to tlio ytan 
of his life in this passage, r/r. that wo must ailopt the 
view wminimHol cl^ctohcrt hg Dante hiuitlf. His lan- 
guage is, ' in qucsto luogo seguita la sua opinionc, non 
quella degli altri.' It should also be abided tliat the 
early Commentators are absolutely unanimous on this 
point, t\:. that 7 a.m. is the hour indicated. So I find 
it distinctly staled in the very early Chio^e Atumime 
(edited by Sclmi), Jacoj^ ttella I^na^ the Ottimo^ Uio 
Ahoh. Fior., JJ<fsic. (la Jtao/a^ JUti^ JjaM/fiHo, VellHltllo^ 
Bargigi^ and Daniello tlm Lueca^. There is not one 
who even raises a doubt on the point. 

Applying this result then to the paHRSgo immetliatoly , 
before us in xx. 125: — If 7 a.m. bo the hour so 
pointedly indicated (observe) iji He next Bofgia afler 
tiif, viz. the fifth, it would follow necessarily tliat we 



* 80 aIm mj% Qhwtwillari hi ili«rttr«wwk «lr«Mlj qvoUd (p. 9S 
*0«t« k elM gft CM WvAto a Soto pOT «•' mw imttrm U mUiM 
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must adopt the earlitr hour [viz. about 6 a.m.) in the 
prawnt pasnago referring to the fonrik Bolgia, since 
the later hour (about 7.45 a.m.) would be dearly 
impoedblo. In other words, wo must take the time 
of rittng of the CalemHar Moon, and not that of the 
Bed Itoon. I think then that this may be claimed, 
as I said, as a crucial passage in favour of the Calendar 
lloon. 

XTT lia. The impcrtant passage which comes 
neiti viz. hf. XXI. 11 a, has already been discussed, 
first, in reference to its bearing on the year of the 
Vision, and again, in reference to the hour of the day 
indicated by it in connexion with the last passage. 
Thex^ is however another interesting point about it 
which I should wish to notice connected with the 
reading in 1. 1 13, the variation in which may possibly 
have some curious connection with the interpretation 
of the passage in its bearing on the year of the Vision. 
I noticed the following singular variant in one of the 
Bodleian MSS., and also in a beautiful litUe MS. in 
By own possession, tlz. : — 



lUtti. 

I very much regret not having noticed this curious 
irariaat soon enough to include it among the selected 
paisgrs whidi I have examined in a lai^ number 
id USSL I find it recorded by Scarabclli as occurring 
te fire of the nineteen HSa exunined by him. in- 

ipotiant votm, tit. tiio 
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Ccdiee Lamliaao at Fiaoenza and the most celebrated 
of the MSS. of the Marcheso Trivulzio at MiUn, 
these bearing the dates 1336 and 1337 respectively, 
and being probably the two oldest dated MSS. in 
existence (omitting one or two whose dates are either 
probably spurious or obviously erroneous). This 
reading also app3arB in the Commentary of Delia 
Lana (written in 1328), and is implied in the Com- 
mentary known as that of the * Falno Boccaccio,* and 
also I think in the important Commentary of Ben- 
venuto de Imola. How is this curious variant to be 
explained 1 It is clearly I think spurious, since the 
clumsy way in which the required unit is supplied 
indicates a manifest after-thought, the rhyme no 
doubt forbidding the obvious course of altering aei 
into aetU^. One can only guess, but there are three 
possible suggestions that occur to me. 

(1) It may have some bearing on the controversy 
before us, i.e. it may have been introduee<l by some 
one who thought that the assume<l year of the Vision 
was 1301. It is doubtful indeed whether any case 
can be found of the explicit recognition of any doubt 
on this point in early writers, still it may of course ^ 



* TIm d«TiM AdopUd bj Um piwraMd lalcrpoUtor Urt r«Bi»aa 
of Um timid balf BMMQrt bj which » siinllAr optnlor beirmjB 
kiMtir in Arfoi. Fpdkt ziiii. § 4- Hm Um oHipMl tmAXmg wm 
•▼idenU/ 6»v«^ bai mmm eriUe hAviag bethooghi hia oT two addiiiflttAl 
JMtfOM wkSeh hm adda to Iho t€it» ttmidl/ isMrtod vXitr boloro 
iMlMd of boldl/ aH«rii« <m» teto Mm. 
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^^B ooearred independently to an individuAl copyiat 
^ some early date. 

(a) A second suggestion is that it may bo due to 
*^« variation of a year which occurs frequently in the 
^^tes of old writers on account of the variation of the 
^y when the year was thought to commence. It was 
^^etimes Jan. ist, sometimes Dea ajth, and sometimes 
^Iwch a5th. Not only that, but those who agreed in 
^king Uarch 35th difTerod as to whether the counting 
•hould start from the March 25th preceding our Lord's 
birth (Le. tho actual day of the Annunciation), or the 
Uuch 2Sih /olfomH^^ i.e. the first occurring during 
onr lord's lifetime. Tho former was tho view main- 
tained by Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century, 
and u sometimes said to have boon followed in Pisa 
till about 150 years ago. The latter is said to have 
boon tho custom in Florence, at any rato about the 
10th and 1 ith centuries. These statements are taken 
fiom the End. Bril. (9. v. * Chronology'). They seem 
iMywevcr to be at variance with the very ancient ChioMe 
Amm. (Ed. Selmi), who says, • Noi Italiani, 9e uon Pisani 
fadamo menziono quando Christo incamo nella Ver- 
gine Hadre^/ It should also be observed that 
eSacqaguida, when giving the date of his own burth, 
oaji thai it was so many years 

Dm q««l dl che lb d«ito *A9§* 
Al pvio is eh« mU ludrt, fte., 

« 8m B « |nilM iit«y N<ito' m V«dmti*t EttNitadoiii Ghno- 
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following no doubt the Florentine use. {Par. xvi. 34.) 
Moreover the same Chronicler is not always consistent 
in his practice, probably in consequence of tho dif- 
ferent localities where his original authorities were 
found. Several of the Commentetors on Dante notice 
this doubtful point, and maintain that in order to 
make thirty-four years in full for our Lord s life, we 
roust date from the Conception, not tho Nativity. 
Castelvctro, in his Commentary recently recovered 
and published, denies this, and prefers (characteristi- 
cally) to say that Dante made an erroneous computa- 
tion. It is at first a little confusing in old chroniclers 
to find the election of a Pope occurring apparently 
some months before the decease of his predecessor, as 
e.ff. where Giov. Villani states that Honorius IV died 
in April 1287, and his successor Nicholas IV was 
elected in February laS;*. There is yet another 
source of confusion here, since a writer in giving a 
date sometimes refers to anni eompiuii, and sometimes 
includes the anno eorrenie in his number. Possibly 
some of these various sources of confusion may have 
given rise to the variant under our notice. 

(3) There is yet a third possibility. There were 
difierent theories as to the length of our Lord's life. 
Some maintained that he was in his 33rd year when 

■ Itthoold be noted that tUa differaiee of » jew would be liable 
aetoallj to ooenr In the caae of thoee who, like Ibe majoriij of Ibe 
«Mly writert on BanU (ae we have aeen), refefred the daU of hie 
Viaioiitothe time of the true Eqninoii, 'eirtm ««■# Afflreo.* 
the Ulnttntioa from Eagliah Hietorj alraad/ dted, «»/». p. 7. 
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l^e died, md others (m Dante himself) that he was 
» his 34th. Benvenuto da Imola, in his note on this 
^^eiy passage of the hftmo, says that he has known 
tliis point give rise to the fiercest contentions. It is 
poesible therefore that this consideration may have 
liad Bomo bearing on the alteration in the text*. 

10. The next reference, in xxix. 10, pre- 

^~«« no difficulty: viz. « Now the Moon is beneath our 
fcet.* This is another way of saying that it was early 
in the afternoon, about 1 or a p.m. Dante very sig- 
luacantiy here, as in xx. 1 25 and elsewhere, avoids all 
menUon of the Sun during his passage through the 
Inferno, and describes the hour by referring rather to 
the position of 

L» &ed» deO* doBM ehe qai Ngge. (W* ^ ^) 

3XXIV. 96. In marked contrast with, and only 
ia apparent exception to tiiis, is the next and kst 
division of this kind which occurs in the Infcrw, tis. 
m sxxiv. 96, 

E g& il lola A mem tcm riede. 

It will be observed that Dante and Virgil have now 
.^nrl thfi <!cntral noint of the earth, and 



* Tktn fe A wuioui lwMii8» is ^r J<^ MsundariUe (p. 77> ^ 
^•^ when iM AMcrU Oiai our Lord died si ike age of 33 !•« 
••* 3 ■ciBtfci, tirt BuanUiBi that VtMd wm eorwol iioiwith«Uiidliig 

Q^i^uim mmm ^r«ri-i«# M genermiiami kuU, (qooOng ibmB 
Ki^ioX beoMie DaWd irfetwd to ike old y«» of tea moailM, 

Vt^f ^ALid Uim l>y « Qaym tluit wM E«|wwr 
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have entered the Southern Hemisphere: and they 
have therefore quitted the Inferno, though they have 
still ' via lunga e cammino malvagio ' to traverse be- 
fore they come to the surface of the earth. As to the 
expression wczza ierza^ it occurs again in Conv. iv. 23 
in connexion with fuezza nona and wezzo V€Mpro\ and 
the time hero indicated by it is obviously 7.30 a.m.^ 
I should perhaps have noticed the words of Viigil 
(which speak for tiicinsclves however), in 1. 68, ' Ha 
la notte risurge,' from which it appears that it was 
the commencement of night just before, whereas 
it is now suddenly about the same hour in the morn- 
ing. This rapid change of twelve hours, to which 
Dante calls attention in lines 104-5, 

Ccvme in ■) poo* or* 
Dft leim » uumo lia f«Uo il tol tngiUo? 

is of course due to the passage through the centre of 



' Snmo CommcnUUirfy m I find linoe, woold not Admit ih»i ihb it 
'obvioQt.' rMqniui makes the ninuige mistake (for tiich it must 
sorely be) of interpreting wezza ierza to mean 1.30 a.m., * «»* ora 9 
meszo del mtUtitto da mezza noiie i w i^u ' (p. 359). So too apparooUy 
Benassoti, in his CommeHio Caiiolieo, * Appetidicc * to It^. xxxir, and 
in the note to Purif, i. 15, Uiouffh n<tt at Inf. xxiir. 96. For having * 
fixed the time then indicated as a.50 a.m^ he argues that as Dante 
had lefi the centre of the earth at 1.30 a.m., lie had taken I hoar 
30 minotes in traversing the distance ! Benassnti also throoghoot 
adopts the astounding notion that when Dante passed to the Soathem 
Hemisphere he found that April 10 had diaaged into Orlofttr 9, which 
he says woold be the conresponding day at the Antipodes I lliis as* 
sumption Appean repeatedly is the dabcral* Tiddet by which his work 
is aownpanied. 
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the emrih, referred to just before in lines 8H-93, ^ ^ 
folly explained by Virgil in lines 106-1 iH. 

There is also one more rather doubtful allusion to 
time sometimes quoted from hf. xxxi. lo, as ihey 
mre approaching the ninth circle* It does not seem 
at all certain whether it refers to the twilight hour 
of the day, or to the permanent gloom of the place. 
I certainly have always taken it in the latter sense. 
This is advocated by Scartaxani, and among the 
older Commentators, Jaeopo tIelU T^na, and the OU. 
take it thus ; but Btiii, Anon. Fior., FflhUllo, and 
Ihmi^h explain it of the hour of the day. Indeed 
TettwfeOo takes occasion to collect in his note here 
mil the allusions to time throughout the hfemo. 
Jhniefh very aptly quotes Virg. Aem. vi. 270 : 

Qaab per iaoMrUai \xmnm mah \mo9 sudigiui*. 

I certainly never myself understood this passage as 
conveying a note of time when reading it indepen- 
dently of the present question. The chief objection 
to doing so appears to be, that it would not allow 
muA more than Mf-anJ^our for the very important 
■iiith CSrele of the Inferno, with its four divisions 
aad its numerous episodes. I would also add that 
L 57. where Dante speaks tA ffnawio C ^nrm fra$m 
€ mtm^ implies that the gloom was due to the quality 
of the air and the nature of the place rather than the 
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time of day. (Compare the language of I^. iiL 39, 
30.) I have sometimes fancied that Dante may have 
had in his mind Heck. xiv. 6, 7, where wo read of that 
' day of the Lord ' which is ' not day nor night * ; and 
it is certainly noticoablo tliat in the Vulgate (which 
of course Dante would have used) tliis language is in 
connexion with the wordn (in verso 6) Ktm trii 1mm 
9edfriffH9 ei geU (translated quite differently in our 
versions'), and that is precisely tho case with the 
scene on which Dante is hero about to enter. 

We now come to tho curious and interesting ques- 
tion of tho interval of time occupied in tho passage 
from the centre of tlie earth to its surface at the 
Mountain of Purgatory. This was, as I have already 
pointed out, about twenty-ono hours, since in Iitf. 
xxxiv. 96 it is about 7.30 a.m., while in the last line 
they emeigo 'rivoder lo stcllc,* and wo loam from 
Pmrg. L 13-21 that these wcru tho stars of early 
morning (and therefore of course the following morn- 
ing) with tho ' Dolce color d* oriental zafiiro ' already 
in the sky, and Venus, tho morning star, * the har- 
binger of dawn,* shining on tlio horizon, in other 
words, about 5 a.m. or a little earlier. Wo may just 
note in passing that it seems proliable that a some- ' 
what similar interval occurs in tho passage fix)m 
Pufyahry to Panulm^ i.e. eighteen to twenty hours 
seem to be unaceounted for K As to the interval of 

* TUt Mr. 2m1 U BoUe«i Is Um BMfis of Um lUriMd VmiML 

* I mm swsfs Iksl tkb U s dkpstod poisl. TU ?Ww AdopUd Is 
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twenty-one hours however in the pamago between 
the Iifftmo and PtirgaUny^ there can be no doubts 

Um lest, whfeli if iliAl of rhilaleilift mhI I beliere iiK»i Com- 
faTolvw Um fenowing cxplanatioii. The mflniag of iho 
dftj fai Pwipilorj it doMriboa in tliai rcrj oxfioMU pomigo al 
tho W ghalH of CmIo unriii, after which followi the aoeM with 
HMlrfa i^ iko BiyvUeAl pro co wiow, mhI the pmpheiie Tiiiioii of the ills 
I f i a Jii f ever the Chvreh ainI phcirtly to harH opott her, iMludb^ 
Um oAfitMij •! AvigBOB. After that hacl iMuweil »w»j, the hour of 
aeem ie ikecri b e d (nziii. 103-5), aimI DantO in nuMle to drink of the 
w at er of RmMie. It eeenM to have brcn the fnnowing moniiiig whe* 
bt wt eff f d Farai1i«e, as we Icam frmn Pmr, \, 43— 

Palto avea di Ih mane e di qnh Hera. 
In this pawage if« f «a denMoii tlie Xorthrm If emipphere where Dante 
la ffdatiag hie Vbkm. ami if* M the Hoothem If emiiiphrre, that of 
~ r, which he waa joat on the point of quitting, and he goee en 

In diflefmi phraaw that the latter waa all light and the 
dark. {Pmrg. it. 6 i» prrcinely fimilar, and M and qm\ refer 
te^wetiTrlj to Pargaterj and to Italy. Compare again /»/. xxxfr. 1 1« 
f»t and lA are again oppoaeil, though the oonUst implieo the 
pigniflfeatlon to each.) Delia Valle thinks that the hour was 
bat aboot 7.30 a.m.— (compare the * mezsn lersa* of /•/. 
sxzW. 96)— haTing regard to tmtio Ainaco in 1. 44. This woold be on 
tW FHdaj In Easter Week (see his App, p. 61) aeootding to hie 
(to be eiplained Uter>. It roost be aiimitted that this 
interval Is not frre from difficulty. Mr. Datler contends 
tknl the passsge frsm Pwr^tmr^ to PmnttfiM^ was Instantaneons, and 
fi fa tlj •* »son en the tl'eifiiemim^; and that amae and 9rm In 
r^. L 43 stand Cor the two periods, 6 a.m. to noon, and noon to 6 p.nL, 
l Uf I t l ively. Denassnti also stroi^y nudntains this view. 

* Several Commentatere have noted the propriety (f) of the descent 
mad aaeam takliv sppsozimately the same time: #.5. Giambnllari 
(fk Ht\ '£1 awenga ehe la ragione detii per so medesima eha la 
i^gnaU vv^gliono qgnale 11 tempo del lore eaansinot et eo»- 
tanU ere t«^^ II risalii% qnante no ha volnte lo sesn. 
ieo also Maneltl en this enbjeel qnoled In Sopplementary 
vo speak aeenraleiy, look abont lonr 
. wUflk ICaMttl gimvefy JnetMas In the 
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But now a curious point arises. What was the 
morning, the stars of which greeted Dante when he 
emeiged on the surface from the bowels of the earth 1 
Or in other words, when ho passed that oentral 
point — 

Al qnal si traggon d* ogni parte i pesi, 

did he ^ain or loMe twelve hours 1 Did tliis sudden 
transition (see again lines 104, 105) involve putting 
the clock back^ or putting it forward *{ Was the 
*inexza terxa* of lino 96, 7.30 a.111. on Easter Kcc over 
again, or on Easter Day 7 And, by consei|uenco, woro 
the stars of the following dawn tlioso of Easter 
Sumlaj or Eastor Jfomlaj't Now ino<lom astronomical 
theories will not help us here, and we must bo guidod 
by considerations of probability or propriety, as such 
considerations would be likely to present tlicmsclves 
to Dante. I cannot mjrsclf feel the smallest doubt 
as to the answer to bo given to tlio alK)vo questions, 
though it is far from being the generally acceptc<l 
one. The clock must I fool certain bo put Uici, and 
not forward at /m/*. xxxiv. 96, so that though tlio 
Easter Evo of the Northern Hemisphero was spent in 
traversing the Inferno, the * mezza terza* immediately 
after passing the centre of the earth was 7.30 a.m. on- 
Easter Eve of the Southern Hemisphere, and this 
second Easter Eve was most appropriately spent in the 
gloomy passage through ' the lower parts of the earth ^' 



• I ind rfnee thai thb Is veiy elearly 
(p. ifs): <OI«Msi« paaa vnaA X Albn la 
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The eontnry sapposition involves what I cannot 
bat call the monstroua consequence that Dante, in 
spite of his most keen appreciation of 'the fitness 
of things,* has represented himself as devoting the 
whole of Easter Sunday (of all days in the yearl) to 
aerambling down tho * vellute ooste ' of Lucifer, and 
groping along the * cammino ascoso,- the dismal and 
dark path from the earth*s centre to its surface (see 
the language of hf. xxxiv. 95-99« i33-4f etc). So 
&r as his great Vision is concerned, Easier Day would 
thus be a blank, and the poet himself on that day 
wholly shut from *il chiaro mondo' (xxxiv. 134). 
Yet Ddla Valle, in a supplementary note {App. p. 55)1, 
deliberately adopts this view, and distinctly maintains 
thai Dante came to the earth's surface {Inf. xxxiv. 
159)9 and entered Purgatory, on the morning of 
Easter Monday, and that the ' mezza terza' of Inf. 
xxxiv. 96 was * dclla Domenica e non del Sabato.* 

Dionisi again boldly maintains that the whole 
third day (without observing apparently that it was 
Easter Sunday) was spent in passing from the centre 
1(0 the surface of the earth {Antdd. iv. p. 77)*. He 

.AffBtb Omtm .FMfMit im fm»iU Mmup€n0, UmM m mak tmm U 
MM* dM bMMdiiilMMto T» dictra A lo ttotM Giono d^» PmIml' 

* -X^l iii n iii w ii dM pocU U (<.«. Um iMn Un» M 80k) 
hmamMtm rffwfM, # m» M mkmU: He cMriw iUi <wi «» 
ilitallj I fc i i mfc tt 8m Um 0wi9 of DiMlt't Jovmj glvw on 

• His SMMm OB I^r. vadr. ^ It^'Skobk invh k mtm M 
{hmib al* W OMMMa «ilM is mUm an^ 
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further maintains that the first day of creation 
dawned on the Southern Hemisphere, partly as being 
the seat of the terrestrial Paradise, and partly because 
of the phrase ' evening and morning ' used in Genesis 
(chapter i) by Moses writing in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere! But surely Moses would have adapted liis 
descripUon to the scene bo was describing in the 
Southern Hemisphere, if tho argument is wortli oon- 
sidering at alL I think on the other hand that 
Dante would have been ready with some good a 
priori reasons why in passing from tho Nortliem to 
the Southern Hemisphere we should go back and not 
foncanU in time, though of course wt are aware that 
it is simply a question of the East or West direction 
we might take in doing so. Can we not imagine his 
arguing that the Sun*s first morning light on any day 
would shine on that Hemisphere 
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rather than on the ' mondo sena gente * (Jnf xxvi. 
117). Surely to reach ikai we must wander 'dire- 
tro al SoV and when ik€ir day dawns, it is the 
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day thai has, lo to npoak, already shono upon the 
more faToarcd hemisphere. To them in short 

Ridii » sobia Anroni diemqae redndi. 

Bat more than this, wo are not altogether lefl to 
m fuiori conjecture, for in that strange and very diffi- 
cult chapter in the CoHtiio (iii. 5), in which the 
imaginary central cities of each hemisphere, ihrim 
an<l Zvr/tf, are described, whatever may bo the mean- 
ing of these mysterious fictions, it is perfectly clear 
thai the former represents some central and typical 
spot in tho Northern Hemisphere, and the latter its 
fiirect antipodes in tho Southern. Dante then de- 
^eribcs *come il Sole gira,' and makes him start on 
an i«Ieal journey round the world beginning 'nel 
prioctpio d* Ariete.' His aspect and elevation at 
Jlmrim are describe<l, and then ho adds ' gira intomo 
gift alia terra, owero al mare, si non tutto mostrando; 
€^ poi si cela, o comincialo a ve<lere Ltieia* It is 
mirsly a natnml infemice from tliis, that any given 
day (poch as Easter or any other), would, so to speak, 
▼iait first any place on the Northern Hemis[diere, 
and twelvo hours later the antipodes to that place on 
the Soathem Hemisphere. 

TliCTO is another consideration which should not 
be overlooked. Though Dante carefully avoids any 
iadicalaoD of the lapse of time in Paradise itself, yet 
we get one or two hints in some very obscure and 
«Ac«H pMs^^es as to the lapse of time mmmwiUe on 
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the * aiuola • of this earth. From them it may bo 
inferred that the journey through Paradise occuiHod 
only one day, riz. (as I should say) Thursilay, April 
14th, i.e. when Dante returned to tho Karth again, 
it would have been found to be the evening of tliat 
day^ Tlius tlio whole Vision would occupy pre- 
cisely seven da}Ti. The complctcneHs and propriety 
of such a period would not fail to Ktrikc one so con- 
stantly impressed by the mystic significance of 
numbers (see Conr. Vlin NHora, &c.) fts Dante. If we 
suppose Purgatory to l>e entered on Easter Monday, 
we have the unmeaning periotl of eight days for tho 

Vision. 

It is only fair to add that I recogniz/j the force of 
Dionisis suggestion tliat the Eartldy Paradise was in 
the Southern Hemisphere. DelU Valle also lays 
stress upon this (App. p. 35). Kut this has always 
seemed to nie a very curious imagination on Dante*s 
part, and one full of difficulty if worked out to iU 
consequences. It is nce<lless to observe that few 
processes are more hasardous than tliat of crediting 
a person with even tlie logical (to say notliing of 
merely probable and conjectural) inferences that can 
in any aspect or connection be extracted from pre-^ 
mises which he may admit I have oflen doubted 
whether Dante would ever have maintained as a fact 
of serious belief this poetic fiction which was required 
for the purposes of his poem. How could he reconcile 

> 8MftirtWrMtki%p. i»6. 
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the theory itself, for instanee, with iho general tradi- 
tion of the Church, as well as the all but universal 
mediaeval beUcf that the Earthly Paradise was in the 
far East *1 It will be remembered that having regard 
no doubt to the language of the Book of Genesis, 
Dante describes the joint source of the Tigris and 
Euphrates as having been seen by him in the Earthly 
Faimdise at the top of the Mountain of Puigatory 
(see P»iy. xxxiiL 112-4). Or again would Dante 
have ventured to maintain (except as a convenient 
poetic fiction) that even pMr^iory Unelf was in the 
Southern Hemisphere, or on the Earth's surface at 
•HI This too was directly in contradiction with 
orthodox tradition and teaching, including that of 
Dante's master and guide, S. Thomas Aquinas, who 
«leseribes Purgatory as • locus inferno oonjunetus sed 
superior eo/ Further, S. Thomas connects it locally 
with the Limlu9 Infmmium and the L\mhu9 Palrum, from 
iriiidi it is entirely separated in Dante's system. 
The explanation suggested by Scartaxzini in his 
intcfesting notes on Purg. L 1 and viL 4 is probably 
the eonneei one, tiz. that Dante was compelled to 

(Ib«S it of MMt kM Md dttwkM % gCMffll MMM far Um EmI.) 

Is alaoH M/ of Um sMgnpUoa «r wlioliitfa 

isl^MSolM. CfNB|>. abo Pario digU Ubwtl, 

si,wkm kt mAm kit g«kb (StliMt) lay m tkit 

Bivtrtt opialosl 
flte** vl tti^ M tM te OritBit 
P^ k fik iMrio |iv dM ii n^itsl. 
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invent something diflcrent from the gloomy concep- 
tion ordinarily in vogue, in order that he might 
represent Purgatory as * piii poetieo, piik chiaro, piik 
luminoso, piii lieto, pi& ridento ^Z 

I will conclude tliis part of tlie subject by drawing 
attention to a characteristic which marks all these 
indications of time in the hfcrno^ so far a^ they de- 
pend on references to the position or movements of 
the heavenly bodies, and to the very marked and 
noteworthy contrast between those that occur in the 
Infemo and Purgalorio, The Sun of course would not 
be visible in the hferno. His absence is more than 
once pathetically referred to, as in vii. 122, where the 
upper world is by contrast described as 

Kd* MT dolee eke aU tnl t* Allesra: 

and in xxviiL 56, when Dante is addressed as 

T« ek« fortt Tctlrai lo tnle in brrre. 

But whether visible or invisible, it is surely not with- 
out purpose that the Sun is never even once refcrrc<l 
to as affording a datum of time, the gate of the Infemo 
onee passed. Thus when Dante would indicate an 
hour shortly after midday, we have seen that he does 
so by saying that * the Moon is already beneath our 
feet' {Inf. xxix. lo). (It may be observed in passing 
that with the assumed date of March 26th it would be 
directly overhead.) When he would describe the ap- 
proach of dawn, we have the cheerless indication that 

* St« s f p pi— lUry BoU on Um tntditioat mi4 bOltli i t f <n»d lo 
Is ikit ptnfiapk, p^ itt, As. 
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* ^« fishes are quivering on the horizon.' Observe 
^^H> the word ' quivering ' (gnizzan). He will not even 
^'^cn use a word implying light. Now contrast with 
^lua the passage where the same phenomenon is re* 
f^erred to in the Turgaiorio (i. 19-ai), and the same 
^cmstcUation is again rising on Easter morning. Then 
^^e arc reminded of its light, though veiled, it is true, 
ty the superior brilliancy of the planet Venus. We 
^ve light against light, as in a picture of Fra Ange- 
lico. Again in the Inferno even the time of Sunrise 
itself is indicated by the setting of the Moon, as we 
^ve seen in Inf. xx. 126. Here again it is most 
^igiuficaiit to contrast the language in which this 
^*cry same incident of Moon-scttiug is presented to us 
in tJie Inftmo and in the Pnrgalorio. In the fonner (see 
^'ifi XX. 1 27) it is, • Cain and the Uioms are touching 
^o wave beneath Seville,' thus making the allusion 
^^ imlovely as possible, and not even describing the 
Phenomenon as present or visible, but merely as a 
^^«t marking time ; nothing more than an astrono- 
mical datum. Now turn to Pnry. x. 15, where the 
^oon-sctting is again employed to furnish a note of 
^ime. Here it is no longer a bare astronomical fact 
Uiat is described, but a sight vividly realised. Ob- 
serve how the precise visible aspect of the Moon, 
which had only just disappeared, is noted ; it is * lo 
aeemo della luna,' * the Moon's diminished orb ' (now 
IB fiici three and a-half or four days past the Full) ; 
and then we have the gentle and peaceful image 
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• Rigiunse al letto sue per rieorcarsi,' • regained its Ixxl 
to suik again to rest ' (Longfellow), lirfinr the gate of 
Inferno is reached, we have joyous and loving allu- 
sions to the bright Sun, < Che mena dritto altrui per 
ogni calle' (1. iK), and again tlie brilliant passage (in 
lines 37, &c) describing his rising at the beginning of 
the Spring-tide as when he was at first created. And 
then again in Inf. xxxiv. 96, tlie rerjf tHMtanl Dante 
and Vii-gil have passed out of the Infenio and have 
entered the other hemisphere, and even before Dantt* 
himself understanils what has occurred, as though he 
rejoiced to l>e again * unmujszleil,' he at once makes 
Vii^l indicate the hour by a refercnee to the Sun 

E ipk \\ Hule a mesa tcriA riedo. 

Yet between these two limits he never forgets that 
he is dote il Sol (ace (1. 60) ; that he is in • a hind of 
darkness as darkness itself, and wheix) tlie light is as 
darkness,' and he takes care Uiat it shall be to us 
* a darkness that may be felt' But in the Pnrgaiorio 
all this is changed 

Uaoendo fnor ddU profomU imiU 
Che acinpre ii«r» fa U Talle inferno. 

{Purg. I. 44-5.) 

There he is careful eveiywhcrc to make us feel the 
Sun's actual presence in his liglit and heat, and that 
of the Moon • walking in brightness.' Wo are con- 
stantly reminded how < truly tlie light is sweet, and 
a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the Sun,* 
and in his unrivalled descriptive power he secures 
that wo shall behold it with him. 



Part II. Purgatario. 

In the Porgatorio wo are ablo to follow the Poet's 
i4ept eren more closely than in tlie Inferno by the 
belp of the numerous indications of time which he 
has given us. The period occupied in traversing 
Purgatory is much longer, m. four days, as against 
mboui 25 hours in the case of the Inferno. To speak 
note precisely, he is one day in the Ante-Purgatory, 
two days in Purgatory proper, and one day in the 
Earthly Paradise at the summit of the Mountain 
of Purgatory. There is no doubt about the aggregate 
amomit of the time allotted, though there is, as we 
liave seen, much dispute as to the day of the week 
or month on which the journey through Purgatory 
is supposed to commence, and of course Tery great 
co ntra versy as to some of the hours indicated on the 
several days. The references to time are very 
Bumeious and minute. I have countod as many as 
thirty, but happily in regard to the hurge migority of 
them no question will arise. It will be interesting 
h owever to indicate them briefly in the order in 
whidi they oceur, so that we may be able to under- 
stead better the general plan of the poem. 

X. It-SL Our first reference is, as has already 
bmm Bentaoiied, L i9-3i» t.#. an hour or so before 
Saariii on Esster nnnrning; Apnl loth (as I have 
ahuMJiy MaiBtamed). The only point eaUiog for 
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notice here is the curious piece of kypcrcriticism on 
the part of some ingenious persons who have dis- 
covered by computation tliat ' Lo bcl pianola che ad 
amar conforta,' 1. r. of course, Venus, was not actually 
a morning star in April 1300, but rose after tlio Sun. 
But it is evident that Dante wishes to describe the 
hour before sunrise under its most familiar, and so to 
speak its typical, anpcct in the popular mind, and 
with that hour the brilliant Morning Star is generally 
associated. We may add too that if it wtre actually 
visible at that season, it would of course be associated 
(as Dante has with a realintic touch indicated) with 
the constellation Pisces, thu Sun being in the next 
following sign of Aries. This is an illustration of 
tlie principle I have already contended for, that 
Dante in his astronomical allusions docs not feel 
bound to sacrifice poetic effect, or a picture that 
strikes vividly on the popular imagination, to the 
exigencies of strict scientific (shall I not rather say, 
pedantic?) accuracy. You might as well object to 
a landscape painter that he had slightly altered the 
actual posiUon of a treo or a houiio, as tested by 
results of mensuration or trigonometry. (It may be 
noted that precisely the same question arises in 
Purff. xxviL 94-6, when the hour before dawn is 
again described in similar languaga) Next in 1. 107 
we have the Sun on the point of rising, and in L 1 15 
occurs that exquisite picture of the broeae that 
prseedes sunrisoi— for that is most probably the 
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f wi (compare wtzzm in xxiv. 150)— ruffling 
6 of the aca^ Next in Canto iL L 1, we 
hin actually upon tlio borixon. 

The next passage (ii. 1-9) is one of a 
ire or six similar in character, which may 
conveniently bo oonsidcrccl togetlicr, since 

their explanation is the same. To under- 
n a brief exposition of the rude system of 

adopted by Dante hero and in the Conviio 
y. It was in fact the same as was current 
y^ and its main features are to be found 
rritcrs as Oro8ius« Isidore, and Bninetto 
ith all of whom Danto was acquainted), 
Bost any of the old Mnppae Jfitwli, such as 
prefonl Cathedral, and many others which 

by Lolewel in bis Gto^piie t/» Moyem Aye. 
itblo world was of course confined to the 

Hemisphere, the other was the 'mondo 
te* of Ipff, XX vi. ii;'. The Southern 

1 of Dajbraak, H wiU b« reiMmbcreil, formt Um rabfcol 
liiU« potm of LoagftUov b^t^hniag, 'A wlad €MM vp 
A.* Orm hi iliit MM it UmmA \mCmmr. ii. i— 'DriaAlA 
MU nicioM All* •r* dd aio aMid«i^ cirtro la |«l«r»-* 
» in Pcirmfcli. lIcMMirti |«nplirmM»— ' qMl TcaiictUo • 
«!«« MttiiMBO alU MttiM U priMipio Ml' aUia.' 

I poblidy rad bj IhaAm *ial« w« pl i U tM ph a l w 
Vcraui M Jml m, t|Jo, Ml ▼{•«• « tUt tal^ tit 
l«4(M|xis): ' Kmb VI mmmUw Ab Msibw kiiMw* 
lit «iliwlilw p« liBMi ImgiiMmU * OMiibw, q«M 
w OwidMitilw Ab HmotU pMilM iilM 
ifla^i, «i HrM«OffMiw...P^UaMM 



Hemisphere in fact contained no land except the 
Mountain of Purgatory, and the belief in tlio possi- 
bility of Antipodes would no doubt have been held, 
as by St AugUHtine (Dt Civ. xvi. 9) to be unscriptural. 
The Northern Hemisphere was symiiietrically divided 
into two parts, Asia in the east, and Europe and 
Africa in the west Asia, in which Kg>'pt was in- 
cluded (see in/er «/. B. Latini, Tct. iii. c 2), was held 
to be equal in sire to Europe and Africa together ' ; 
this being sometimes accounted fur by tlie a priori 
consideration tliot it was the inheritance of Shem, 
the first-born, who had consecjuently a double portion 1 
e.y. Gcrvaso of Tilbury, Oiiti Iktp. Dec. ii. § a, * Est 
Asia multo major quam Europa vel Africa : Sem eniin 
qui earn obtinuit primogenitus erat, idcocjue miyorem 
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et ubcriorcm partem acocpit' 80 also 
Uberti DUUmondo i. c. vL 

8«m •Um mium il priims •* 1 ftoo dioMVO 

Ia Ama fn, • qoellA pArto uaaa 

Cli* h gnuMlA p«r \m do* • rieeo d* om. 

Europe and Africa were again symmeti'ically sub- 

• 

eimia^ «l enaiAB'Wr loibrtnAt aB ciMleiu, rxleiMlItar uh illia cjiKCuai 
■Miili ff»l cimlvA ef|«iAoetijdip, opqiM Ad illna <|tt«ciiin ActiiUi ma% 
cimlAA d e te ri ptot a jmlo ZodiAd dres polaw mumli, qat di«Ui a pnlo 
MVAdi «i«itir xxiii i^rAdiw: ci Aio cxlrA«io UUiiMliDi* o»i «|uaim Uvii 
gndovR, ti worn vltn, ut pAtci iAiocbil* Thus tiae KalMiAble glffU 
sw prii td wiwly Um tompcrAlo amI torrid boom of Um NorthcrB 
Ifiiwplnw, ABd Aalj tMii p cr i i— of Umm aa Aitoadtd ovtr iS^ of 



• nit idta ii fomd ia B. Uliai {Jm. Ui. a. i), OnAw^ ItidofA. 
KafatfMM MMm (D« C^A^ lA. BiL A. s), aU of wkia ti« 
Igr IteK sad sIlMn. 

f % 
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divided by the Mediterranean, which (as we learn 
fnmt P^r. ix. 84-7) was regarded by Dante as reaching 
balf-way aeross the hemisphere, and thus extending 
over 90* of longitude. His wonls are that from the 
Oeean whidi surrounds the world 

Cuaini n pole (•*. e, cMtwanlii) 
Tantn PMi YA, ehe fn mrrMiaiin 
lA dor* 1* orinonie prU far miole. 

Jerusalem was in Uh) system of Dante, as of the 
cither authors wo have referred to, and indeed in 
general mediaeval belief, the o|A^aAof r^f /$f, and 
this is thereforo Uie 'Greenwich,* so to speak, of 
Danto's computations of longitude, and consequently * 

of time \ 

On either side of Jerusalem, at tlie distance of 90^ 
were the Ganges on tlie east, and tlio Pillars of 
Hereolcs on tlie west, this limit being also varioiurly 
indicated by Donto as Spain, the Ebro, Seville, 

• Af«rt horn m primi rtmmm which Dante and othem would pro- 
UUj Wt« fooid la almadaacv to JmUfj ihia PjmiiMtriaa gc<igraphj, 
thay wwld dovbikM hava eowklarwl iha caatoal poriiloB of Jmmalam 
!• ha piwfvd by Ezteh. ▼. 5, Jtatc iieit Ikmimns DtwM: iHm eH 
Jwmmltm^ im wtedw $tuH9m i*o9ui emm, el im nVrat/a eJnM Urrma. 
. IBr Jalm MaaadarilW ptorca Uie aama poial hy rafmliig to P#. lixilL 
ia» r«(f. (or Ixtir. u ovr Bikh Taiakm), aad ha de»cribca alio a 
fiBifla BMllMd bj whkh il can be pnwad ttparlmtBtanyl (p. 183, 
TJL iM.) II U ewlooa to unto thai Gfrraae of TXhmrj, Oi. Im^ 
ifm. i I 10 (Jlm\ cilct tha fa»a oparlncatal jfnot im lavow of 
jMakTa Wan, m vhiflli mt Lord 8at» baU« Iha pfadaa oamnl pdaA 
I 
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Gades, or Morocco ^ Half-way betweia Jerusalem 
and Spain, and therefore in the centre of the Medi* 
terrancau, and at about ^^ west longitude, was 
Italy ^ Finally the direct antipodes of Jerusalem, 
and therefore at 180** either east or west longitude, 
was the Mountain of Pui-gatory. We find this (lis- 
tinctly expounded in Vnnj. iv. 67-71. (A reference 
to the Table and Diagram constructed to illustrate 
Uiis at the end of the l>ook, will make this clear 
at a glance.) Now as i^ of longitude ai*o equivalent 
to one hour of time, 4^"*= 3 hours ; 90' =6 hours ; and 
of course iHo'' (as in the cose of antipodes) s 1 2 hours 
difference of time. 

It follows at once from this simple and symmetrical 
system of geography that if it be, for example, noon 
at Jerusalem it will Ix; 6 a.m. in Sjutin (1. e. roughly 
speaking, SuniiHc at the time of the Ecjuinox) ; 9 a.m. 
in Italy ; 6 p.iu. (or Sunset) in India ; and midnight 



* Every ooe will rronllect JuTanal'a cxprcaikm of thia pofHilar 
gaoifraphy in tha linaa — 

' Onwibua a irrris qoae sont a Gadlboa opiao 
AororaiB et UttXk'^itm^ 

{,Smt. X. I, J.) 

Keo alio /i^. xxvi. 107-11, aad Petr. &'oa. dvi.: 'Noo dall' iapaan 
Ibefo air iado Jdaapa.* 

' To Jiid|;a from boibo of tha Mcdiaoral Jimppme Mumdi, I iaMgiao 
tluu Babylon waa rt|ptfdad at baiag 45" aaci of Jani«alaiii« aa UoaM 
wai 45* wvat of it. 1 bava nui beva abla bowcvvr to find aigr dlrvct 
atat— wt of tUa Im worda, aod ocrtaialjr tbara la »o raeogmitka of tbia 
tawptliyljr approprlata bil of yboUf Im Uamta blaaalf, aa 9mm 
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in Purgatory ^ With this key tho fivo passages whieh 
I have referred to will, I think, become clear at onoe. 
Tbey are as follows: — 

(L) IL 1-9. The first throe lines of this Canto do- 
•eribe, somewhat fer tLmfmfftn it is true, snnset at 
Jerusalem: it wjm consequently Sunrise in Purgatory, 
— * IJk f/otii in rrm * (1. 8} — and midnight on the Ganges 
(L 5) : for night, here and elsewhere, when spoken of 
grncrally as being in any spot, naturally stands for 
midnight, as its central point In passing, a word 
of explanation of the obscure lines 5 and 6 may not 
be amiss. Tho Sun being in Aries, the night, re- 
volving exactly opposite to him (1. 4). is considered 
lo be in Lilira (fe Uhftce), and the Scnlos are sai<l to 
fall from tlio hand of night when night overcomes 
the day {mrercih), i.r, becomes longer than tlie day. 
This of course it does ailer the autumnal Equinox, ^ 
and since the Sun then enters Libra, that oonstel- 
lation ceases to be within the range of night, and 
ao the Scales are poetically said to fall from the hand 
of night '• 

" II fe H^ to Mbpmrt UuU Umm gcogn4iU«I, m w«11 m Um 
mftnmtmitaJit aU w hww Sa Um pom torn worked with exirene mhiaiMMM 
of dffteQ hj DtlU Valk. Uj eoatoniioM however here aad elsewhere 
y IkU ewh dctoiK hoverer pdeatHfoelly eoeanle^ mo eeiewhel ' 

ovtB if Dealo m a fiodcal wae ooqiiAfaited with 
(wWch wo noj e e wt Uu i ti doabi), DiMte m o poci wovld m4 




Iibr» oneee to beloiV to the healtpheri of righ^ 
lo do eo. Md lUe oipUlM Iho oviow oiprmles is 
Cke flwflorao AHtUmmt diipaglis,* lo diMriht Uw 
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(II.) Next wo have ilL 26. We gather from ii. 55, 
and iiL 16 (whieh I shall mention presently), that 
it was now about one hour after Sunrise in Pur- 
gatory, say, if you will, about 6.30 a.m. It would 
consequently be 6.30 p.m. in Jerusalem, and, accord- 
ing to the above computation, about 3.30 p.m. in 
Italy, where, as Virgil hero says, his Inxly is buried. 
Dante*s use of * Vcspero ' is sufticiently cxpkuned by 
CoHv. iii. 6 and iv. 23 to bo the lost of tho four divi- 
sions of the day, r. r. from 3 to 6 p.m., which tliereforo 
corresponds exactly i^dth its sense in this passage. 

(III.) iv. 138-9. The thinl passago in this group is 
iv. 13K-9, whore it is midday in Purgatory (1. 13M); 
and following out the same calculation as before, it 
will be midnight in Jerusalem, and eonMec{uently 
sunrise on tlie Ganges, and sunset in Spain or 
Morocco; and the hemisphere of night will conse- 
quently extend from the Oangos to Morocco. Now 
this is exactly what Dante mc^ans by saying that 
starting from the bank or river's c<lgo (taking the 
reading tlalla rim) night*s advancing foot just falls 
upon Morocco, i.e. night is just commencing there. 
(The reading ed tilla rira is, I imagine, simply a 
blunder resulting from a wrong division of tlie words.) ' 

eUeoco of AeloMui or Wioicr io Porodite, whore ii ii perpclool 
Rpriaif (1. 116). Agola the word •oerrcAio, to deteribe the prepoo- 
devMMe of night, ie weU iUne t ro t od bjr mi exproMioo io the Angio- 
Sosea MmumJ whioh I hove elsewhere dtod. Oo p. II we reod, 'It 
Ie ModM for oe to hold the holy Eoeleriide bj the troo ral% Mver 
the KqoiMSt oad Ikt 4mtkm m9 h9im§ 
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(IV.) XT. 1-6. We next havo the rather obscare 
passage xv. i-6. The first five lines express, with 
a good deal of eireuroloeution, that three hours of 
daylight remained in Pui^tory— in other wonls, 
that it was aboat 3 p.ni. Consequently it was 
Vt9f€fo Ik (in the sense of the word 'Vespero' 
already explained in the note on iiL 25), and qtii^ 
ijB. in Italy, where Dante is then writing or narrating, 
it was midnight ^ This follows quite simply as 
befoie, thus: — Purgatory, 3 p.m. ; Jerusalem, 3 a.m. ; 
and eonscquenUy three hours earlier, Lt. midnight, 
in Italy. 

(V.) snriL 1-6. Finally there is the passage in 
xxtU. 1-6, which is interesting partly from the com- 
pleteness with which Dante goes through these cal- 
culations of sjmchronism, but still more from the 
Tariataons of reading HMtf, mrors, and uriforo, in 1. 4. 
These are instructive, because it is clear that the 
comparatively unusual word nana was not understood 
by the copyists, or at any rate they were all adrift 
in regard to its meaning as here employed. Con- 
sequently some read «por«. This, being quite un- 
intelligible, led to a further alteration nwo^ and then 
once more im was altered into.r//. This gave a 
gnmmatical sense at any rate, but when we come 
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* F««lkv hMliacM oT % tlBihur oppotiOoa oT f «i aad lil, ••• Um 
alftsdj q«0l«d as p. 61 mt/tt^ tmd eoai|iM« alto Per. L 55, 
h Bfito a, ckt qil soa ket^* Aa, wImtv tkt coaltsi Omn IhiA 

I* la Uw XwtUjr Ptea«M. 
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to attach a meaning to the wonls the result is 
a statement false and nonsensical, since it practically 
would describe sunrise, i.r. the light burning forth 
tH nnovo^ as taking place at the Ganges at the same 
time as at Jerusalem (see lines 1 and 2), which is 
manifestly absurd. The corrupt readings here (as is 
often the case) have a largo majority of MSS. on 
their side, in somewhat the following proportions, 
according to the collations I have been able to make. 
I have found nona in 65, novM in 77, novo in 64 MSS. 
With the true reading nana, the interpretation pro- 
ceeds quite simply as before. It was sunrise in 
Jerusalem (lines 1, a); consoc|ucntly midnight in 
Spain (1. 3) ; (note how Libra is used here exactly 
as in ii. 5 just explained, to indicate the nii<Mlo point 
of night while the Sun is in Aries at the vernal 
Equinox). It was therefore noon at the Ganges 
(1. 4); and consequently {outh, as Dante concludes 
it was sunset, or the day was departing, in 

tory. 
I have taken these paMsngesi somewhat out of their 
natural order, but I thought it would be conducive 
to clearness to consider them together, anfl it will 
absolve us from the necessity of further discussion 
when we note them in their order. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add that passages of this kind 
occur only in the Pui^torio, since, unlike the Inferno 
and Paradise, it is supposed to be a definite spot 
on the earth's surface, having its own latitude and 
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longitado. Hcnoo in the caso of indications of time 
in tliui part of the poem, it must bo clearly under- 
stood, what ifl the meridian reforrod to, 

CIm <|iia • Xk, eome gli Mpeiii, fami, 

as Dante reminds us in Tnrg. xxxiii. 105. I am glad 
also to have drawn special attention to these passages, 
in order to shew what a really simple and intelli- 
giblo meaning they convey, because I know many 
readers of Dante act on the principle of 

Nob ragkNuun di loc, ma gnArda • pawa 

sw soon as they find him embarking on astronomical 
or geographical subjects. I hope they will be oon- 
ifinoed that in these cases Dante*s own dieinm in 
Pmr. xxviii. 60 applies : — 

TmUs per BOB tentare, ^ failo aodo. 

IL 55. To return now to the consideration of the 
time-indications in onlcr, we have next to consider 
iL 5.5, where ' now 'tis perfect day,* and the Sun prob- 
ably a few degrees above the horison. If, as 1. 57 
states, Capricorn had cleared the meridian, Aries would 
have cleared the horizon. I dont know whether 
we need go into such a refinement as that of Delia 
Valle, who observes, that the Sun being now ai* 
advaneed into the sign Aries, and that constellation 
occ upyi ng 30* of celestial space, the Sun would bo 
precisely 9* above the horizon, which would represent 
aboat forty minutes after sunrissi and if so about 
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6 a. m. Certainly it could scarcely have Iwcn more, 
since in the next rcf., r/r. iii. 16, the Sun is still 
flaming rfrf, which phenomenon, as Delia Vallc observes 
(see Scartazzini's note), does not generally last (unless 
in exceptional conditions of that atmosphere, out of 
the question here) more than an hour after sunrise. 

IV. 15. We turn next to iv. 15, when the Sun is up 
fully 50** above the horizon, i.e. aliout 3 J hours, 
or some 2 J hours since the lost time given: in 
other words, the hour is from 8.45 to 9 a. m. Some 
Commentators have made a <lifficulty that this gives 
more than two hours for the colloijuy with Manfred 
in the previous Canto, and they interpret the last 
ref. in iii. 16, as indicating two hours of daylight 
But this supposition is l>oth improbaMo from the 
reasons already assigneil, and also unnecessary, since 

(1) Dante apologizes, so to speak, in the lint-s pro- 
ceding this for the lapse of so much time unnoticed : 

(2) the whole of the intermediate time is not devote*! 
to the intiTview with Manfrcfl, sineo soino time may 
probably have been lost in hunting for tho roail 
in which both Virgil and Dante are represented as 
occupied in iii. 52-57 : and also (3) after that, they 
arc expressly statefl to have walkefl a mile. At least' 
this is certainly I think the most proliabic interpre- 
Ution of iii. 68. It is distinctly so explainefl by Buti 
(who adds a mystical interpretation of the various 
details) and by Danielle da Lucca. The other older 
Commentators appear to pass over the passage. 
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However, the difficalty raised is at best a 
trifling one. 

rv. 138. This passage has been already discussed. 
It is then midday, thus implying another interval 
of about three hours. This has been occupied in 
• the tedious and difficult passage of the narrow gorge, 
described in lines 22-34: the ascent of the 'balzo' 
above it» lines 46-5 1 : the rest and discourse which then 
foUowed, lines 52-99 : and the interview witli Belaequa 
Mated near a *pctrone/ 1. 101, to which Dante and 
Virgil had dragged themselves, 1. 1 03. 

VIL 43 and 85. The next allusions of this kind 
ooeur in >'iL 43 and 85, in the former of which day is 
declining, and in the latter there is jh>co Sole left 
This causes them to hurry on to the beautiful valley 
of the kings, a scene tliat must live in the memory 
of any one who has read the exquisite lines in which 
it is described. 

vnL L Then follows the celebrated description of 
the deepening twilight in viii. i, &c, which every 
one knows as one of the most beautiful and touching 
passages in the whole poem, together with the singing 
of the compline hymn by the spirits of tliat * noble 
•my * (L 22). The *squilla' in L 5 probably alludes 
(as Scfi. suggests) to the Ate Jlaria shortly after 
Sunset. In viiL 49 it was getting nearly d^'k, but 
olgeets were still discernible if looked at closely, and 
M it was periiaps about 7. 30 p.nL We have now 
anivwl, it will be observed, step by step, at the end 
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of the first day in Purgatory, which, to speak more 
accurately, has been spent in the y/iv/^Purgatory. 
It is therefore now, as we have maintained, the 
Evening of Easter Sunday, April loth. 

IX 1-9. Wo now come to that rmx iutcrprctHM^ the 
passage at the beginning of Canto ix, one of the 
most difKcult and disputed passages in the whole of 
the Commcdia, and one which I am afraid we cannot 
avoid discussing at conKiderable length. 

If any one will refer to Scartazzini*s exhaustive 
note at the end of this Canto, he will sec that the 
literature of this passage might almost be described 
as a small library in itself. Further, if ho will turn 
to the poragroph headed • /iVW/<iA> ' (p. 161) ho will 
find that Scartazadni and others regard the difKculties 
as all but in5ioluI»le, since every interpretation 
suggcstcil remains open to formidable ol»jections. I 
do not flatter iii}2>clf that I can altogether succeed 
where so many have failed. But I niUNt venture 
to say that in working out the simple principle which 
I have been advocating, I was surprised to find how 
it seemed to mo at any rate to clear up the cliicf 
difficulties of this celebrated passage, and to give a 
satisfactory and consistent explanation of its various* 
detailn. The principle to which I allude is that 
Dante always refers to the Moon's ago and position 
as it would be popularly undcrstoo<l, and as any one 
would find it recorded in the Calendar of the year, 
and that he does not take account of soientifio cor- 
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reeti<Hi8 of such popular views, whether ho may have 
had aoocsB to them or not 

Now following Scarta»sini, or any others who havo 
diseossod the passage at length, we may thus sum up 
the diief points to be dealt with :— 

I. Is the Concftiina M Tifone atUico in 1. I the SfJar 
or the LMMur Aurora ? (It ought to be added that a 
quite modem interpretation of Antonelli, adopted by 
Seaitaadni, changes the reading in L i, and denies any 
Aurora whatever to be referred to. This will be briefly 
notaoed presently.) 

IL What is the *frethlo animaU eke eon la coda per^ 
emoie im ffente ' ? (lines 5 and 6). 

IIL What are tlio *paul eon eke la nofle eale * ? (L 7). 

L We will take these points in the reverse order. 
Vow I venture to think if, apart from the context, any 
coo were asked what is the most likely and obvious 
meaning of ' the steps with which night ascends,' nine 
persons out of ten would at once say the six hours 
of the first half of the night, f . e. 6 p. m. to midnight. 
Further, any person acquainted with the Concifo would 
be still more convinced of tliis by noticing wliat Danto 
■ays in it. 33, where he describes human life (follow- 
ing as be says *il Maestro delU nostra vita Aris- 
totile *) as an Arch : so that our life is nothing else 
than ' uno mlin uno •eendere ' (note the use of the 
same word mlire). He then proceeds to say that 
the saflM metaphor may be applied to the year, and 
abe to Ik kmat eftkeiaj. As to our life, the * punto 
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sommo di quest* Arco ' is put at thiily-livc years, the 
* mezzo del cammin di nostra vita' ; and himilarly noon 
is * il colmo del di,' and Uierefore no doubt by parity 
of reasoning, midnight would be * il colnio dclla uotto.' 
He then argues that for this reason our Loixl willed 
to die in His tliirty-fourth year, and also at the nixUi 
hour of the day (quoting, not very accumtoly, St. Luke 
in proof of this), in order that He might not be asso- 
ciated with the decline either of Hie or of the day, 
*che non era couvenevole la Divinitti stare cost in 
discensione.' (Note that last wonl again as in con- 
trast with mlire here. The bearing of this also on the 
interpretation of Inf. xxi. 112, already ]>ointed out, 
will not be forgotten.) I think then we can scarcely 
doubt that the * passi con che la Notte sale ' are the 
hours (as I said) from 6 p.m. to 1 2, and eonscc|ucntly 
that the precise time indicated by the words which 
follow, ri:. that two of these steiis were already made 
and the third was now beginning to droop its wings 
(the metaphors are, it is true, a little mixed), would be 
shortly after 8.30 or between 8.30 and 9 p.m \ 

I should hero add that other explanations suggested 
for j>aui ait) (i) Ike Kateke* of ike ulgkl — to which I 
object (i) the graphic word * 9ale ' loses all force if ap- 
plied indiiferontly to all the four watches: (2) the 



* Th« two ioHowliig pMMgM tlMold lit DoUotd in whiob ibt kourt 
(which wt Ukt foui to Iw litrt) art bj a difltmi meUphor d«eribtd 
MilMkaBdaiAidsof UmcUj: rit. Psry. xii. So and xxiL iiS-iao; ih* 
bti^g is oUmt rtipMU w thisg UIm (hk. 
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hoar iDclicatcd would bo about % a.m.y which suits 
neither SoUur nor Lunar Aurora, (ii) Another view is 
that the jmm are tf/^it# ffthe Zodiac. — But (i) what 
definite idea can wo attach in that case to the expres- 
sion (and it is clearly meant to bo very definito) * the 
signs with which night ascends ' ? or (2) to tho 
expression */«/» paui ' in such a relation 1 (3) As a 
matter of fact, those who adopt this view differ (as I 
night say both metaphorically and literally), ioio 
tmtio as to tho signs which are referred to. 

As to the expression * nel Inogo wf eratamo^ it is to 
be explained, I take it, in reference to such passages 
as Pmt^. ii. L 8 (where nearly the same words occur* 
* lA dove io era'), and also the other similar places 
which we have lately been discussing, in which 
Dante notes that the time, when indicated by hours, 
or by refiBrenco either to the Sun's or Moon's position, 
is a variable term depending on the longitude of the 
plaee referred to. 

IL What is intended by the ^freddo animale eke eon 
tm eodrn fcrende la fftnle * t 

Granting (as seems most natural) that some sign 
of the Zodiac is here referred to, I might again ask, 
without any reference to the general interpretation of 
tlie passage, which would any ordinary person think 
ia be most likely? Clearly I think the Scorpion. 
Partly becaose that is the only one whose tail is 
coospicooas as an object of terror: partly because 
this donription seems to be (as Dionisi, %artaiiini. 
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and others have pointed out) a direct imitation or 
reminiscence of Ovid, Fasf. iv. 1 63 : 

and jlfef. xv. 371 : 

Kcoqiiof eiihii cauiUuine niin*liitur qiica. 

I need not remind readers of the Coutifo how 
frec|ucntly Dante cpiotcs tlio MetamoqihoHCH of Ovid, 
KometinieH by that title, sonietinioH as ' Ori/iio ifag^ 
ffinre' There are also many rcHomhlanceM to imhsagos 
in Ovid traeoablo throughout the Commniitt^ and 
notably in the earlier Cantos of the Paratfino, so that 
Mr. Dntlcr even KiiggcHts that Dante hud juKt lieen 
reading Books VII and VIII of tho MftamoqihoHos 
when he wrote thoHO Cantos. Indoe<I, sh far as I 
know, no Commentator has ever thou^^lit of KUj^jr^'Ht- 
\\\f* any other Z<NliaciiI eonHtcllnti«in except that of 
PtMrt'M, which, though it would a>rre«p<»nd with the 
Solar Aurora, and though it seeuin to suit the epithet 
frcihh^ is at once excluded by thn'c conhidt^raiiona : 
(1) the singular //Tf////! aniwafe is out of place : (2) tho 
reference to the tail in 1. .6 lieconies ridiculouM : (3) 
there are no couApicuous stars in that si^^i, so that 
the l)eautiful description of 1. 4, iJi ffcmme la Mnafroulc 
n(9 Itterufe^ becomes unmeaning. 

It should also bo added Uiat the conHtollation 
^Wif#, or the Whale, has been suggested by some 
Commentators. This however is not a sign of tho 
Zodiac, and it is much more probable (to judge from 

o 
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many other similar passages) that Danio would have 
referred to one of these for his Solar or Lunar data. 
Also in any ease Ceinn ean relate only to the Solar^ 
and not the Litnar Aurora. 

But then 1 shall be asked, How alx>ut the epithet 
fet4Ao ? How is it that tlie Seorpion is dcseribcd as 
^fteiltfo aitmaff* espeeially in view (as it has been 
oiged) of Virgil's expressed arrltMM Srftrph. 

I would reply to this:— (i) Vii^iFs epithet refers 
•tpeeially to the constellation and not to the animal, 
whereas in Dante the reverse is probably the cose. 
(2) The epithet ant«*H9 (as I believe most Commen- 
tators agree) describes not heat, but the ' burning 
and shining light* of the brilliant stars in that Sign, 
an<l notably of Antares. If so, its moaning corre- 
sponds with what Dante says in 1. 4 just referre<I 
to. As to the epithet freihh herci Pliilalethes sug- 
gests (what is probable enough if Dante were 
thinking chieHy of the constellation and not of the 
animal), that it is so called since it is associated with 
November in the Sun's annual course. It is mast 
likely however that the epithet refers rather to the 
animal itself, and if so surely the expression //vrA/o 
mitimMfe as descriptive of the Scorpion needs no justi- 
fication. There are several lines of association 
between it and coldness. First it is itself an inverr 
lebimte, and consequently a cold-blooded animal: 
fwther, its AmU/^ is in oold and ahady plaoea, 
wmdtr slonca and in old trunks of trees, etc : and 
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once more, its venom produces cold. As B. 
says (Tti. v. c. 1 ), when speaking of poisonous serpents, 
* Tutti i vcneni sono freddi ' (ho adds that vatcMo 
is so called *poi c\\i li entra dentro dalle rcMcVy 
Finally, I have met with the following convincing 
proof of the nalitralHCMg, so to speak, of tlio epithet 
ffcildo as applied to the scorpion in two passages in 
the Coltivazione of Alamanui, where ho gives this 
precise epithet in one place to the constellation 
(possibly in the senho above suggested by Phil- 
aletlies), and in the other cose to the animal itself. 
Here are the passages: — vi. 281 

Qoaado al freddo Scorpion Dclio riiorM. 

And again in v. 1089, when he is giving an enumera- 
tion of the various pests to tender herbs, he mentions 
among others* — 

11 ftigido leorpioB, 1' MKbea ■erp*, dee.* 

I think then it may bo laid down as cjuite certain 
that the Seorpion is the Constellation here spoken of 
as on the horizon, since it, and it alone, combines the 
three points here mentioned: (i) a brilliant group of 

■ Dr. Mwrmy hat kisdly mhI bm the fbllovio^ Apfionito niiuiraU«>B 
from AinbroM Pki^, out oT Um cariiMi of •minMi Fn»Bch •ari.'euBii 
(1509-1590): 'AaUmiiu IkiMVcttltii dii ATotr en ub aerviUur Itquel 
fat plqo4 d*aB woqiioii, ei tout rabii lai lurriBi ane •oeur/rot'/r 
rwmmt fflmf^ RieBldoM^t eommeni otkfrtdio ii curiout. 8m S^fpL 

' I kftiFn dMli w{tb thb poiai at mm kngth, iIbm il hat Uta r«- 
ptvMMod W M M A diSfedi/ iB my iBl«pfffta4fa» of Um pM«g«. 

U a 
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nUra: (a) tbo suitability of tho epithet freMo: 
(3) a fonnidablo tail. 

Lei mo note in passing a rather hypercritical 
objection qnotod by Scarta»sini, thai tho Scorpion 
floes not drih with its tail but «///»^«, and that Dante 
should have said feri9ct^ not perofoU. Tliis I think 
scarcely needs a serious reply, but if it does, I find 
vontuvcur actually so applied in Greek, riz. in a 
passage of Apollonius, citing AristoUo to this circct 

m. Now lastly as to the first question. Does 
Dante refer to the Solnr or TsMuar Aurora ? Both views 
have been vigorously contended for. Without going 
into details, I may observe at once that on merely 
m priori grounds many Commentators have argued for 
the latter, from the singular, and I may say unique, 
expicssion *La conritbiiia del Titono antico,' in L i, 
and I may add the choice of the word amico in L 3 ^ 
Aurora (i. e. tho SoUr Aurora) being according to tho 
universal language of Mythology described as iho 
wife of Tithonus, it has been inferred that Dante 
must have had a special reason for adopting the 
vnusual expression coneMblna here, and that the word 
might not unnaturally express the sort of secondary 
position or inferiority of tho Lunar as compared with 
the Solar Aunnra. 

And surely this would be a perfectly natural ex- 
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pansion of tlie mythological idea on tho same lines. 
One feels almost sure that if the niytliopocic fancy had 
been called upon to account for the family relations 
of the Lunar Aurora, it would most likely have been 
done in thb very way. Indeeil tliiH appears to me to 
1)0 an ingenious and original toudi very much in 
Dante B manner. To the objections of Scartaadni 
and others, that Dante would be faU]Jif\ng mjiJioIogy, 
I attach no weight whatever. It would not U* 
faUifymg^ but rather wwViJt/'iug or attaptiftg it. And 
indeed why should not Dante thuH bend a wyik tii 
his purpose, just as he declares he hiinself was wont 
to deal with worth 1 for he says that *inany times and 
often * {mofU e Mpenne rolfe) he had made wohIm say in 
his poems somotliing diflcrent from that which they 
had been wont to express for other writei-s (Auet O//. 
Commtulo). I may also observe that tho enormous 
majority of Commentators from tho earliest times 
have understood the passage of the Lunar Aurora. 
(Among otliers may be named dclla Itana^ JUhc, Bull, 
liaml,^ VclL^ Dan) AntoncIIi, who denies all reference 
to any Aurora at all, states an ingenious objeetion to 
tho Solar Aurora at any rate, rir. that 1. 4 would be 
inappropriate to it since its eflcct would bo t<jL 
quench or render insignificant the light of the stain. 
He quotes very aptly Virgil, Aeu. iii. 521, as descrip- 
tive of this effect: 

But however this may be, I think it is rather on 
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mp09ierhri gnmnds that the question must be settled : 
I meui, iriiidi view best suits the passage ? I say 
most unhesitatiDgly that this is the ease with the 
Lunar Aurora. For now lot us examine the facts. 
When I refer to Fhilalethes, I find that the Moon, 
thrse nights aftor the Full, would by ealeuktion rise 
about 9 p.ni., or a little after. Further I find from 
the same writer, and also on the authority of Lubin, 
^1^ illustrates the astronomieal position by a dia- 
gram, that the Moon was (as indeed will bo evident 
on a little reflection) within tho sign of the Scoriiion, 
and though I really do not think we need trouble 
ounelTcs with very jmcise calculations of her Right 
Aseennon, still it would, I believe, bo about j6 hrs. 
50 min., which would be just right. It will also be 
remembered that the bright stars of that constellation 
are those that rise first. So that it seems to me that 
we have all the various deUils of Dante*s description 
ftdfiUed in the minutest particukrs. For if I might 
paraphrase the first few lines of the Canto in a 
nmttcr-of-iact and prosaic way I should rtiad them 
tlias>- 

The Aurora beforo moonriso was lighting up the 
SMtcm sky (lines 1-3); the brilliant stars of the sign 
Scorpio were on the horizon (lines 4-6) ; and finally it 
tly after 8.50 p.nL (lines 7-9). 
All of which details we find to have been litoally 
• case if we imagine ourselves to be on the third 
afterFoUMoon. But here we have a crucial 
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test as between the Calendar and Astronomical 
Moons, for ss it wa^ the evening of Easter-Day, 
April icth, 1300, it was tlic fJ^ird evening after the 
Calendar ^loon of that year, but the Jtjyi evening 
after the Real Moon. On the latter supposition, all 
the harmony of various allusions becomes discordant 
at once. Lubin, for example, haunteil by his real 
moon, gives the piTiod indieate<I as 10.30 p.m., and 
he naturally gets into difficultieH with lines 7-9, and 
has to interpret paMtti as signs of the Zoiliac. More- 
over the real Moon*s Ri<;lit AKcensidn woiild I>o fully 
eighteen liourM, M'hicli would take her lN*yond Scorpio 
and within the sign of SngittariuH. Piiilalctlics, 
finnly holding to the hour of K.30, and also assuming 
the position of the real or astronomical Moon to be 
always taken by Dante, here as elscwhero, has to 
adopt a difTerent day of the month, and then he can 
only make the allusions to Easter, &c, throughout 
the poem work, by the desperate n-sourcc of sup- 
posing Dante to be following not the Christian, but 
the Jewish calculations for tlie Passover. Mr. Butler 
objects to tlic statement that mc^onrise was aI>out 
9 p.m. or soon after, tliat tho moon of the Spring 
Equinox would bo the ianeMt^mtfou of the otiier hemi- 
sphere, and consequently of Purgatory, and so it 
would rise about 7 p. m. I must say I think this 
would bo to demand from the poet an accuracy which 
would almost amount to pedantry. Had Dante said 
that on the occasion of some public event occurring at 
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a known day and hoar, ho olMcrvod, as lie looked in 

a particular direction, the moon pas8ing licliind tlio 

tower of the Bargello, no doubt we Hhould tlien be 

justified in testing the words by a strict computation 

of tbo actual position of the real moon at that hour. 

But, as I have already said, since he was composing a 

purely fictitious vision, at a time many years after 

the assumed date, the most natural supiK)sition is 

that he would take the date of Full Moon from the 

Calendar, ami calculate, employing a rough and 

generally imderstood average, its position on any 

mibscf|uent cUy by merely counting so many days 

from tliat date. We should ex])ect him as a niattiT 

of fact (acconling to the wonls of *I1 Maestro*) 

fV isyH/Jf lair iifi(}fTAv . . . ^ Kara ri/if i/voicf ificnir uAi|i;, 

MU c^* Strop oucioif n/ iJnOoft^ • . • . ovmt fi^ ra waptpya 

Tm9 ifymv wkflm ylyvf\Tau 

Again, though I am not (happily) very familiar 
with the aspect of the heavens 'about 3 a.m.,* I do 
not iniagino that so early as that, * the dawn is just 
bcgiboing (as Mr. Butler says) to whiten in the East,' 
in the first half of the month of April ; nor is there, I 
think, any special propriety in saying (as he suggests) 
that Scorpio, which « is just on tho meridian * at that 
hour, may be said to bo on the fortkead of tho dawn. 
By /NTM/', in 1. 9, Mr. Butler understands 'signs,* but 
be candidly admits that ' there is, on any explanation, 
eonftnion in lines 7-5).* 

I onghl perhaps to say a few words as to the 
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theory Uiat the Solar Aurora is referred to, though 
I regard that idea as so utterly unsuited to the 
passage itself and all its surroundings as scarcely 
to deserve serious refutation. It will be found 
discussed and sufficiently refuted in ScaH. p. 1/^4. 
I will only again note, among many other objec- 
tions, that in tliis case tho term coMntUMa^ as ap- 
plied to Aurora the frijh of Titlionus, l)ecomi*s both 
meaningk*ss and oflensive. (St*e note above on 
p. 84.) 

Still less woilliy of consii Iteration porliaps is tlie 
curious modification of tliis viow, that Dnnto refers 
to Uie Solar Aui-om tM /fa/f, in contrast with the 
nocturnal phenomena of lines 7-9 in Vnnjaforif^ 
i,e. *nel luogo ov* eravamo.* It is ingeniously 
but fancifully argiic^l that if it was alNiut 2} lioui>i 
after nightfall in Purgatory, it would 1x3 2 } houi-s 
aftiT sunrise in Jcrusalciii, and conseijuently — Italy 
being, as has lieen already pointed out, acconling 
to Dante*s geography about 4.';'' W. Longitude, which 
would be efjuivalent to a retardation of 3 hours 
of time — about half-an-hour iK^fore Sunrise in Italy. 
No doubt pHrp. iii 25 and xv. 6, which we have 
already discussed, might bo quote<l as parallel coses 
of Uie contrast between the hours in Purgatory and 
in Italy, but it should be noticed that Dante is very 
careful thero to indicate tho contrast Hei*e it would 
surely be preposterous to suppose that all this 
it deseription refers to an absent and invisible 
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plienomenon. Further, what meaning are we i<> 
attach to lines 4-6 on this supposition ? 

Though I cannot hero attempt an adequate ex- 
amination of otiier views that have been held, I must 
not pass over without notice the extraordinary in- 
terpretation which has bei>n suggested in recent 
years, first I believe by Prof. Antonelli, and ex- 
pounded in his Stntii Sitfciali (Florence 1H71) and 
also in his Paper ^Sm/Zc (Jot trine ntitroHnwirke ttella 
Dirlftn ComMfttia^* contained in the collection entitled 
* hmwtt e Sffo Sevo/nJ' This is adopted^ and is defended, 
keenly antl vigorouHly (as usual), by Scartazzini. It 
is Uiis: — First of all, he reads Tit^tn (i.e. the Sun) in- 
stead of Tit4f9ie (or TitkottffM) in 1. i ', ailopting a 
variant which ia found in Uie great Vatican MS., 
Jenoted as ' B * by Witto, but has not (as far as I 

* fa ffvs»nl to i1i« invgnUr fnrm TUome^ innteiMl nf Titimo^ from 
Titkmmfmy H mmy hv r9iiiiirke«l ilml okl liiUUui AlMNiiNin with crcry 
fciad oC mmmaStm^ intcrehanj^e of the fonnii Ap|>mprUto to differenl 
wnmm ifcrU—tnui la IaUii. A grent pari of X*niincci*ii eUlwrato 
Trmriem ifW Aom< b tokra up with exainplefi of *aeh irrrgiikiriii«« in 
mwttj ifae lmri ow, *per wm\formUh ii mdetizm,^ I wleci, oni of vnukj 
iapUwca \Vkit Um one before «*, ibe followinif :— lUfUmaaie 
{ tU trmer i ^)^ llerlinghiere ( • IVren^riiui), Honnolenie, Tnrbnienie 
(an titfev fai PtilfCi ; Xile «»! Menale, in ibe DUtttmon^o. AI«o ia 
Haaie biawelf, friidoleale (/«/• x'^* >9) Mid pome [Pttr, xxvii. 45 mmI 
115) Xaaaaerl qootcii one aniboriiy f<ir Tifomo, Ptr ntnlm, we rtry 
fre^aratly SMct witb each fonae as Trilomo, Chmettio, Kiiopo, (f./f. 
fmr^ nri. ti\ AfoHin; Cemnrp^ Aitnaio, ke. Tbe nlle^ Irrega* 
laefl/ Umb of ibe (ena TiVoflie b mo rranon for preferriag tbe more 
imgaleriy iiCTml IV/aa. Tbete aaomaliee weald be faeOitated by neb 
Masiatii hnm m Tii^ fmirm, Nim {P»rf. Tfil. 53), J^ff (Per. wl 
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know) much other authority. The main outlines of 
the interpretation are Uicn as follows:— (1) that 
neither Solar nor Lunar Aurora are referred to, but 
that * La concubina di Tttan \ rcprcscnU Tcthys, the 
wife of Oeeanus, and is in fact an equivalent to onda 
marina. The follow^ing linos are therefore tanta- 
mount to saying that the ocean waves towards the 
East were illuminated by light, prolmbly from the 
rising iloon, but at any rate from some source otki^r 
Han ike Snn (for thus Scartazzini strangely interprctii 

1. 3). 

(2) He thinks that the fredfJo aMtmatr is not the 

Scorpion, or indcc<l any other Constellation whatever, 
but only certain stars, among which might bo some 
of those of Scorpio. • ///>/»*/<? in fonna di wrpr,' the 
serpent being well known as * frigidus anguis.' 

(3) He interprets //tfwi in 1. 7 of the hours of the 
night, as we have done above, and consequently his 
final conclusion is precisely that which we have come 
to, rir. that the hour was towards 9 p. m. ' McTo^ofrieif 
8^ 6 kiyot €lt Tovrhp a^ixrai.' 

Now I must say tliat this interpretation involves 
such a congeries of improbabilities or difficulties in 
every single line, that I think for once ScartaMin^s 
usual judgment and common-sense seem to have 
strangely deserted him. I take his interprcUtion 

lino by line. 

(i) In /. I, Scartaadni (as we have seen) censures 
Dante for deacribing the Lunar Aurora as tbe mistress 
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^^ *PiUioiiQ8, as tikcrehy/altiffiMff (his word iB/aisi/emrt, 

I^ H ^i) Mythology. But what arc wo to say about 

'^^ own theory that Danto here instals the Ooean 

/^ ^>ro as the mistress of Titan or tlie Sun I Whore 

^ ^^ere any traeo of this notion in Ancient Mythology 1 

'"'^ quotes, it is true, a number of classical passages 

''^^^n which such an unpleasant inference uii/^ii^ con- 

^^>rably have been drawn. But tlicre is not Uio 

^^ait ovidence that it ever wtiJi drawn, and it involves 

^^ito as much of an a^apMlon or fahificaiioH (which- 

^"^"^r you will) of traditional mythology as that of 

^2^^^%cribiiig the Lunar Aurora as the mistress of 

^^Uionus. 

In short all the rhetorical and prudish nonsense on 
\K 152 ^ to this latter idea involving 'lordura,' and 
its being 'soasa pittura ' from which we are compelled 
'svolgcro con nausea e con ribrezzo gli occhi* (!), all 
this I say applies with at least equal force to his own 
contribution to mythology as just expounded. In- 
deed I should maintain that these expressions apply 
with much greater force against his invention that 
Tethys is the mistress of the Sun, since she is un- 
doubtedly the lawful wife of Oceanus, whereas 
Bante s ' Concubina di Titone antico* Le. tho Lunar 
Annnm, has at any rale no other known attachment 

(2) Next in ^ 2, tho word baUo (i. e. gallery or bal- 
cooy) implies somo elevation, and clearly indicates 
phenomenon in He «if , not on the ' suol marino,' 
inte ealls it It loses its significance then when 
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applied to light on the waves, though it is appro- 
priate to the light of dawn on and above the horison. 
8eaH. paraphrases haleo by Umlio^ which is clearly in- 
adequate ^ 

(3) In /. 3, Scart. takes fnor flelle Irarrta apparently 
to mean that the wave, i . r. Tethys or the eoHcniiMa of 
the Sun, was illuminated otkcrKine fkau by tlie Shh her 
'dolce amico.' Tliis is surely an impossible, or ex- 
tremely forced meaning for the words. Moreover, 
considerations of language apart, it can Hcareely be 
doubted thatyVror dellc braccia represents tlie idea of 

in the well-known passage of Homer (//. xi. i) or 
again the TUkoni UnqueMM C9tbllc of Virgil (Gear. i. 

447). 

' I hAT« no iloiihi tliAt hftlco (m intlciil Scnrt. mMln) Ami not h«f:«» 
in e«NTcci Iwre. Hce lUaiie** Ihziomttrin a r, Jtalan. Tlio Utter word 
neevni Pereral Uuien in tbe Divin* Coiiiuic«lU i inclii<lin;( twice <n tliit 
i*ant«i^ lines 50 find 68) ; tlie former licre imly. An altcrmtion Uien to 
the ffeiio/arifior would not 1*e ini|>rolM\l»ln. Hat fi|i«rt froin tlii», the 
change woald bo no iilight that it uii«;ht have ariKm aeridentiUy. 
Kvvry one liuniliar with >ISS. ii aware that ; i« very onniutnnly 
written 9 ; the differrnoe between the two w<»nlii tlierefore would on\j 
he tluit lietween r and f. I olnenre tliat in my own MS. of the lUrimm 
f*ommfJim, the eedilla haa been in fart aihktl to tlio ori^^inal e by a 
later hand and in different ink. The wonl batru is uiorr apiin»|>riate, 
since b«iso, wherever Dante osm it, seeins to wrsn a rocky |«^ijectM, 
bat aa it also in all these |4aers involviii tlie idea of »ome elevation 
(see especially /»/*. iL 115 ; »iz. 95 ; Ptiry. iv. 47 ; vii. M8), either 
reading woold equally sustain the argument in tlie teit. lUane says 
ef Mto, ' sembra indicare jiropriamente nno Pporto, un terraoincH o 
roeeie sporgenti.* Finally, ButTs explanation of halxo or Ae/ee (which- 
he iMd) It *h Inogo alto dove ii nKmU e 
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(4) In /. 4, his explanation takes no notico of the 
expression fronie as applied to tho Oeean wave. 
What is the point of it in that ease ? On tho other 
handy the 'front' or forehead of the dawn speaks for 



(5) In Vmt9^ mnd 6 he maintains that *fred(lo auimaU ' 

has nothing to do with Seorpio (his objcetions being 

▼efy feeble and uneonvincing), but only indieates 

MNne stars arranged in the fonn of a serpent. To 

which I would object (1) What are these stars, and 

are any such so well known as to convey any definite 

idea to a reailer of the passage 1 (2) Why should it 

be worth while to mention that tliero were stars in 

tho neighbourhood arranged in this form? (3) The 

extended description /retr///^ mnimaU Che coft In cntia 

f^ercmoit U ^nie^ if it is only to say that the stars were 

surranged in a serpentine form, is rather superlluous, 

and, what is more important, it is mueh less appro- 

prtaie (not mon^ as Scartasadni strangely assertb) to 

an ordinary serpent than to a Scorpion. The (as I 

should say) obvious imitation of Ovid already pointed 

out, not only shews the appropriateness of such a 

deseription as applied to the Scorpion, but seems 

almost to settle the question that it is to be thus 

aaderstood. 

Finally, let us ask ourselvei what is the purpose 
lor which this reference to time is here introduced, 
aad what consequences in any case flow from the 

adopted t It describes the hoar when 
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Dante sunk down ovcrpoweitnl with sleep ; and there 
is no difficulty, as far as I can see, in supposing a 
long sleep of as much as ten or eleven hours, 
especially, as Scart. suggests (whoso interpretation, 
like our own, would involve this supixisition), after 
the extreme fatigue of the lost three nights (p. 155). . 
How oppressive that fatigue was Danto fre<|uently 
reminds us, and in fact gives us himself a hint here 
in the phrase 'che nicco avea (|uel di Adamo.' Ob- 
serve also that tho last rcfci-encc was to twilight 
(r/'r. in viii. 49) and that there is nothing reconkHl 
meanwhile to re<|uiru mueh lapse of time ; furUier, 
that tho incident noticed still nearer to our present 
point, riz. in 1. 95, tho approach of the Hiiakc which 
the heavenly watchers detected, hccins naturally to 
coincide with nightfall'. Those who argue for the 
Solar Aurora lay sti*ess on tho undue length of time 
allotted to this sleep, and the allegeil insufficient time 
on the rival theory for Uie preceding interviews. 
Per coiUra, the advocates of the Lunar theory object 
that the interval allowetl by tlicir opponents for sleep 
is too short (c.«;. SearL, p. 155). Here however wo 
are in the region not of conclusive arguments, but 
mere conjectures of probability, and whether Dantohi 
imaginary sleep is more likely to have been repro- 



* IwlMd w« luT« A dirwi iaUouiiioa Uuti U wm to Msoda U d in 
L 39, wlMf« Um Ailvwt ot Um two gMrdUa angels ai duak ii 
tTflftKH lo bt bMSSM of Um cipwicd immimtui approMk of Uo 
'ehtwrk Tigris.* 
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nentod as lasting ten or eleven hours or only iivo or 
mxv cannot bo positively determined. 

Thero is however an argument on this subject of 
tho probable duration of Dante*s sleep which is 
employed by Mr. Butler, (one of the advocates of 
the Solar Aurora,) which seems to me to point 
quito tlio other way. He says (p. in) that 'tlio 
analogy of the two following nights would make it 
probablo that Dante does not fall asleep till towards 
iMMning.* But, apart from the consideration Uiat in 
Pofgatory, as the region of light and hope, Dante 
would be likely to associate as much as possible of 
his journey with daylight, the actual comparison sug- 
goatcd by Mr. Butler seem^ to me to point in the 
name direction. Turning to xxvii. 70, we find that 
on tho next night but one {if. April 12) sleep over- 
powered him even earlier than tho hour of nine hero 
a^ivocatcd. Very soon after sunset, of which they 
liecamo aware — note the graphic touch — by the cessa- 
tion of tho shadows as they were journeying East- 
wards, and thoreforo with their backs to tho Sun 
(aee lines 68-9), and, as Dante expressly says, bffore the 
vast horison hail yet assumed one unifonn dark hue, 
and Iffore night had fully distributed herself, ho at 
any rate lay down to sleep (' feco letto,' L 73 ; see 
also lines KA-93) gtutnled by his two companions as 
n goat by its shepherds (1. 76, etc) i . r. distinctly nU 
Mer Umm 8 /us.' The ease of the night next sueceed- 

• la IhIW li^ ttPM SOTt tkss mm m Um fiwl Iksl csward pv»- 
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ing the night here referred to in Canto ix, is indeod 
different, but the difference is very significant, and if 
thero ever were an ' exception that proves the rulo * 
it is surely tliis. It is towanls midnight (soo xviiL 76), 
and Danto is heavy with sleep (1. 86) : — 

SUta com* aom cIm •onnolMito vana. 

But tliis drowsiness is suddenly dispelled, and how 1 
By a crowd of spirits who cainc running by, extolling 
examples of activity and energy as a counterblast to 
the sin of acciilia or spiritual sloth, which is the sin 
specially expiated on that CorMtct* of Pur^^atory (see 
esp. lines 88-98, 115-118, 1 27-8). Thus on the night in 
question, though progress is as usual suspended after 
dark, the discourses are continued and companies of 
spirits accosted and conversed with till nearly mid- 
night. 

Is not this subtle touch, I mean the delay even of 
tho natural claims of sleep in this place as a protest 
against aceHia, tlioroughly Dantesque 7 And may wo 
not then say that the analogy of tho other two nights 



grcM sHer si^liifAll in impoMiUo in Parjpitory (In eviilcni idliiMntt io 
••eh pM>ngt> Ml 8. Jobs ix. 4, tc), Krc in illiwirmiion nf this, Pmry, 
ri\ 44, 4<h57 ; XTii. 61-3; snriii. 1 10; xiTit. 75. ke, li ii iruo Im does 
•oi deSniicly mj wben bo aciwdlj fell Ml«cp on ibe nitrbt in <|uc»iaoa 
(L 91), and al any rmU be did not do to till bo bad bad iiuie io obfienre 
Um VBomial brigbiaefii of Ibe ttUn (I. S9), bat ibai need nut bare been 
Umg; and ecrialnly tb« grapbie pieinre oC ibe ffmi iruanlcd by lit 
•bepherds loiei moeb of lit foroe nnloM ibe goai were aalcep. Mere- 
over wo eaa wareeij lappoee ibai Danie and bit two oonpanlont lay 
awake asd yoi tiltst lor ■otwaI boon. (Cosiraai Pmrf. xviL S4.) 

H 
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in Pmgaiory is disUncUy in favour of ilio doop in 
Canto ix. having bocn a long one, and covering the 
greater part of the hours of darkness 7 

IX. 13, 52. At length to pass on, wo find in ibb 
Canto^ 1. 13, and again 1. 52, that this sleep, like that 
of each night in Purgatory, is terminated by a dream, 
and in each case towards the hour of dawn, that 
hour when, as Dante reminds us hero and elsewhere, 
following the general tradition of classical antiquity, 
the visions of dreams are truthful and prophetic 
Compare especially Inf. xxvi. 7 

mt as Ovid (quoted /. c. by Scartazzini) says, . 

On this night he has the vision of the eagle hero 
described, on the following night that of the Siren 
(see xix. 1-34); and on the third night that of Leah 
(see xxvii. 94-108). 



44. In 1. 44 he describes his awakening when 
the Sun had already liecn up more than two hours, 
so that the timo would be about 7.30 a.m. Virgil 
then expounds his dream, shewing how it represented 
bis transportation during his sleep by the aid of 
Lucia to the actual gate of Purgatory itself. Hitherto, 
ii will be remembered, they have been traversing the 
Ante-Poigatory only. 
X 14. The next reference is in x. 14, where the 
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Moon-setting of April 11 is referred to. I should 
have calcuhted this at about H.15 am. for tlie 
Calendar, and 10 a.m. for the Ileal Moon, on the 
same principles as before. I observe that Philaletlies 
puts both about an hour later. Also that Scartazzini 
makes the calculation that this being 4^ days (so ho 
says) after the plenUHHiHrn of Tliursday night, there 
would be a retardation of the Moon behind the Sun 
of about 3 hrs. 54 niin. I can only count ^\ days 
which would give a retaitlatiun of about three hours, 
but I suppose Scartazzini (with whom I find since 
Delia Valle agrees) umst take this to be the morning 
of Easter Tnemlatf, and not as we have contended, 
Easter Mowlay. As then the Sun rises alx)ut 5.1J1 at 
that time, we should arrive, as I should say, at about 
8.15, or as the authors just quoted would say 9.15, 
for the approximate time of Moon-setUng. Now 
Dante awoke when the Sun had been up fully two 
hours, f . c. say about 7.30. Observe Uiat this datum 
as to the Moon*s position is not very deiinito, as ho 
merely says that it had already set ; i.e. they found 
that it liod already diMjtf^aral (but it is not said 
how long) when they emerged from the narrow rocky 
passage leading from the Gate of Purgatory to the . 
1st Cornice. Thus we should have, according to the 
various calculations, about one, or two, or three hours 
occupied in passing it One hour on my supposition ; 
two by the calculations of Scartazzini, Philalethcs, kc ; 
and three or more, if the Astronomica Moon be 

u 2 
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regarded This however, being an arbitrary and 
imaginary period, gives U8 no certain datum for 
argument as between the Calendar and Real Moon, 
but on the assumption that the day is March 29th, 
the alhision would Ik) wholly meaningless, as the 
Moon Uien set about 9.30 yi.M., about as far wrong as 
it could possibly be. 

TTT 81. In xii. 81, Midday has just passed as they 
arc leaving the ist Cornice of Purgatory, where Pride 
ia punishcfl, and the Angel of the 6th hour of day, 
returning from her service, points them out the way. 
(Compare the language used in xxii. 1 iK.) 

XV. 1, In XV. I (a passage which wo havo already 
discussed), wo havo the hour of 3 in tho afternoon 
imlicated as they pass from tlio 2nd CorMice (that of 
Envy) to the 3rd, which is that of Anger. In 1. 141 
tho Sun*s rays wero low and full in front, 1. e. they 
were still * stepping westward.* as we learn from tho 
expression * contra i raggi,' &e. in 1. 140, and the 
rather quaint and blunt phrase, that the rays smoto 
them * per mezxo 11 naso * in 1. 7 of this same Canto. 
We may observe that, besides tho discourses recorded 
ainco the hist note of time, Dante had wandered fully 
- half a league in a state of semi-conscious ecstasy (soo 
L 121, l:c). 

XVil. 0. In xvii. 9, as they are leaving the 3rd 
CoTMief, the Sun is on tho point of sotting, and in the 
lower valleys his light had already departed (see L ii). 
▲s they Moend to the 4th CotMiee where Aeeiiim^ or 
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Sloth, is punished, twilight has come on, the last 
light in the sky is rapidly failing, and the stars 
are beginning to appear here and there (see lines 62 
and 70-2). 

ZVm. 76. We now come to another passage of 
considerable diRiculty, regarded as on indication of 
time, viz. xviii. 76. 

La Iqim qiiMi a mcxsA nottc UnU 
Faeaa la »telle a noi jmrcr |iih ratle 
FatU eouit an leochioiie dio iuii* artla. 

The majority of Commentators have assumed (as it 
appears to me quite noetUfSMly), that this inuHt refer 
to the actual hour of Moon-r/V, which wouM ccitainly 
be, acconling 10 the principle we have Ixnn advo- 
cating, about 10 p.m. or perliapN 10.30, since the Moon 
is already well up, and pnKlucing a scnHiljle effect in 
quenching the lessor stars. Hence however, grave 
difficulties have lx5cn mihc<l by D»*lla N'alle, INmta, 
and others (see Scartazzini, note A. /.), and they have 
endeavoured to edge back the p/cullffMifm alwut 
twenty-four hours by a somewhat forcecl mcthcxl of 
reckoning, so as to gain an hour or so nearer mid- 
night for the Moon-rise on this ni;;ht K Ihit even if 
Moon-rise were undoubtedly indicated here, we might.. 

■ DelU ValU tajii iluU Use Full Muoo nhuuld ho Ukon m oocnrring 
aboot Tor a a.m. o» April 7th, 1.^. prMiically •ntm aft«r ini(lni;{hi on 
wluU w« diovld poindariy «U1 WedMMUj nJiphl, thmiyh bo doobi, 
•MnManleally apMklag, ThaniUy monOiig ; baiOMsDMiUooaldBoi 
lu¥« Jet erib t a ikk mitktmi mklMdi&g m 'IotmHU,* when tpMklag 
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I think, maintain that tho approximation pointedly 
indicated by ^tfW might cover tho interval even of 
nearly 2 hours. Such in fact seems to be the view 
of niilalethcs, who says the Moon roso ' FJwa nm 
10 Uir^ alM> Mchoii sicmlick ygen SlUferuacU* But 
though I do not consider it necessary, merely * Oiaip 
hia^wXirrmv* to explain tho passage otherwise, I do 
not think it at all certain that Dante intends to speak 
of the actual hou r of Moon-riV at all. I would suggest 
—(1) it is certainly not distinctly indicate<l, or ne- 
cessarily implied, by his wonls. For instance, I 
observe that, among others, Mr. Butler e^cplains tho 
passage otherwise, rh. of the Moon*s ' southing/ and 
ho even maintains that 2 or 3 a.m. is intended, which 
however I cannot agree with. (2) Tho cfRjct hero 
inclicatcil of the quenching of the lesser stars by tho 
light of the giblious or pitcher-shaped moon (as it is 
graphically described in 1. 78) would be much more 
striking if it were somo little time above tho horizon 
thmn if it were just rising. (3) I think it probable 
^at the wholo passage is only a poetical and slightly 
elaborate way of saying that the honr was approaching 
midnight, described, as usual, by some striking visible 
aspect of tho fact It is not half so elaborate or 
artificial a way of describing a simple fact or phe- 
nomenon as many other passages that might be cited. 
It is surely quite a natural (poetical) description of 
sudi an hoar (it being allowed that the Moon was up 
as m fact), to say, * And now the Moon, as it were 
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towards midnight late, shaped like a pitcher all afire, 
was making the stars appear to us more rare.' Lubin 
is in no difKculty here, finding that his ' Real ' Moon 
rose about 11.50 p.m. I see that Antonelli (np. 
Scartazzini) substantially interprets the passage as I 
have suggested above, though I do not think it at all 
necessary to adopt his explanation that ianla agroes 
with noUe and not hna (* Quasi alia tarda ora della 
mczssa notte la luna . . . faceva,* &c.). It would surely 
be a very common poetical device to transfer tho 
epithet from the night itself to the Moon or any other 
object thus ' lated in the night.' 

In any case I would observe, that if this does 
refer to Moonrise, and if we must also assume (as 
some Commentators do) that therefore that phe- 
nomenon took place about 11.4,5 P*in« (aa would be 
the case with the 'Rear Moon), or in any caso 
literally near midnight, then we get tho utterly 
impossible hour of between 10 and 11 ^.m. for ike 
Moon-riMe of ike previous eveniug^ in the cclebrate<l passage 
at the beginning of Canto ix, assuming, as I think we 
must certainly assume, that the Lvnar Aurora is there 
intended. I say tho hour 10 to 1 1 for tho Lunar 
Aurora on the previous night is imposniUe^ as it would 
not suit pam in L 9, and the Right Ascension of the 
Moon at that age would bring her somo way behind 
the Scorpion into Sagittarius. If then 9.15 (or there- 
abouts) be absolutely required for Moon-riso- on the 
jfreviau4 night, we cannot possibly get beyond 10.15 
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or 10.50 for Moonrisc (or somo time shortly after), on 
ihU nights So wc are driven absolutely to choose 
between these two alternatives — eiihtr (i) of supposing 
a liberal mai^in to bo covered by quaei ; or (2) of sup- 
pobing the passage not to refer to Moon-nW at all ; 
cither alternative being I think quite admissible. 

The words which follow in 1. 79 describe evidently 
tho backing of the luoon through the signs from 
west to east^, which causes the daily retardation 
to which we have so often referred : and more par- 
ticularly he says that she was in that path of the 
2odiac which is illuminated by the Sun, when the 
^leople of Rome see him setting between Sardinia 
and Corsica. Tliis is statcnl by itr. Butler, no doubt 
correctly, to be towards the end of November, when 

' Tlim it A mrioiw varUni whkli I find \m HaU miIj oC Um old 
CnauBcaUlora (thmigh WiUe notes it m occnrrtng in Uit ouurgiii of 
tlw lifr»/« Cror# BIK.), rtr. * % lerzm notto,* Inntcnd of * a mezzn notto,* 
wUck B«ti cxpliiin*, *i|na»i pamatn la term pnrtc deUa noito.* Tho 
mmi i rfii woald tiifvljr bt » moiit anntaal one, nnd it looks likt mi 
mKfAaiinm madt bj nwio one wko had worked oat tho cnlcaUtion, 
nd tkovgkt tko diMrrrfiancy bitwem 10 or iai5 p.m. and mklnigbt 
too lnrs<t tA bt eoTcnd b]r*qamiii.* I wm not aware of tbe oiinteneo 
of tkio Yariaai in time to got eolUtioM oC tho pMoage. I find it 
t oe onl e d howor e r in diflerent qnartert aa oiiftiqg In tororal MSHu, 
iMinding aono of ooneklerablo oelebritj, eapeeially Cod. Fil, at Naploa 
iBaiiaei, Koi 411); Cod. Ottrimmi, at Haatna (Batinoo, No. S44); 
Cod. Ommhmhaso» Ai Rimini (BatiM^, Ko. 404) ; al«> tkooo nam- 
by Batiaoa 11. 124, 147. M9« 405- 

• Sfadlariy ia Pmr. ii. $$ the phraao eomirm ii mU it OMd to indicnlo 
di wiitk m; aad «fain in Pmt. W. a, tko romoml of CoMtan- 
mk of anpha froi Homo to Omatantiaoplt ia li wibid aa - 
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the Sun sets west by south. If so tho Sun would 
be then in Sagittarius, and that is precisely where 
the Moon's Right Ascension would bring her on this 
night, as is pointed out by Delia Vallc. (See Scar- 
tazzini*s note.) Dante*s indication of the Sun's posi- 
tion here, as seen from llouic, iH curious. These 
islands being invisible from Koine, the Sun can 
only be said to be seen netting between them, from 
a knowleilgo of their position on the map compared 
with Uie observed direction of tho Sun*. In this 
sense only can it be true that (as somo of tho old 
Commentators say), Dante obscrvoil this himnelf when 
at Rome ; and in this sense it is very likely indeed 
to have been true, since he was actually at Rome 
at the moment of the disastrous entry of Charles 
of Valois into Horence on November ist, 1301, 
and for some time afterwards, i. e. at tho very time 
of year hero described. 
But I must hasten on, for 

Lo tempo h poco nmai che n* h oonoeMo 
Ed altra k da voder ehe to non vedi. 

(/m/. nix. II, 11.) 

though fortunately no very serious difficulty is pre- 
sented by the remaining passages. 

ZIX. 1-6. In this passage wo have the hour be- 
fore dawn on Tuesday, April 1 ath, described by two 
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indicmiioDs. (1) It was tho coldest hour of tho 
iwcDty-four ; (2) tho later stars of Aquarius and tho 
foremost ones of Pisces were on tho horizon. This 
perhaps we may be allowed here to take for granted 
is the meaning of the 'maggior fortuna' of the 
wueards (1. 4). It was a peculiar arrangement of 
dots, corresponding to one that can be formed out 
of certain stars on the confines of these two constel- 
lations. Theso were now in the east before the 
dawn (L 5). 

ZnL 37-0. In lines 37-9 it was now full day- 
l^ht, with the Sun on their backs, so that they 
were still journeying towards the west, when they 
enter the jth Cbrir/<v, whero Avarice and Prodigality 
are ponishciL (Note how Scartazzini still doubt- 
fully gives three alternative suppositions as to the 
day intended here, r/r. March 29, or April 9, or 
April 12.) 

Observe hero also the admirable fitness with which 
Danto times his progress so that the time spent in 
tbe Cormke whero AcritUa^ or Spiritual Sloth, is pun- 
iabed is exactly coincident with the hours of night-- 
'the night when no man can work.' Ho enters it 
as darkness comes on (see xviL 70-80), and leaves 
ii Ibe next morning, as soon as he awakes with the 
' nooTo Sol ' (xix. 38), being mildly chided by Viigil 
Ua tlie length of his slumbors (xix. 34)^ I might 
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perhaps mention hero that it will be found that in 
each of the other Cornlci he spends from throe to five 

hours. 

ZZn. U8. We next find them ascending to Uio 
6th Comlct (that of Gluttony), and as they approach 
tho mysterious tree (about which so much has l)Con 
written, and such strange mistakcH iimdo, especially 
as to tho meaning of xxii. 133-4), the hour is indi- 
cated as II in the morning (hoc lincH 118-9) in lan- 
guage resembling that in which Noon was ilcscribcil 

in xii. 81. 

XXV. 1-3. The next indication of the hour that 
we meet with is at xxv. 1-3, while they are still 
on the same 6th Cornicf, and there seems to bo no 
reasonable doubt that about 2 p.m. is intcndeil. Tliis 
is one of the passages on which I think some super- 
fluous astronomical ingenuity has Ixjcn expended, the 
point being whether we are to make allowance for 
tho retrocession of tho Kiiuinox anfl the error in the 
Calendar, and so Uko the Sun's true astronomical 
position, or whether we arc to Ih> gnidwl by tho 
ordinary popular notion that the Son Lh in Aries for 
a month from March 21st onwards. The difference of 
the result is alisolutcly immaterial, as it is only 

fiWo of LIbermllty arp i»mcWme«l hy dmy- ^ 

QqmhIo U dl dorm: dia qnaiwl' •' ••annolU, 
CoDtrario iaon prtndemo is qa«IU ▼oc#: 
Md Um« If miqki tU imUnM of tU FiW of ATarioo i% dwiooDoeil 
(Pirfy. «. loi. *«). I» L III thU diidiacikm U ^miB •mphm.bod 

PM a1 bM dM il ^ ei ii ragioMk 
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a question between almiit 13.30 and a p.m., either 
hour liero being quite arbitrary and fictitious. Hero 
again however I tliink it is more probable that Dante 
adopts the sense in which ordinary people would be 
most likely to undcratand his words, just as we 
popularly refer to the indications of the compass as 
ii stands, without allowing for the magnetic varia- 
tion, tbougii we are quite aware that it amounts in 
England to a no less serious diflTcrcnee than about 
23 degn-cs. If this be the way to interpret the 
pasKAgc, the Sun being now rather baek^-ard in 
Ariefs tlio time when Taurus is on tlie Meriilian of 
Noon, and the opposite sign of Scorpio on that of 
midnight as here described, wouhl bo generally un- 
derstood to be about i p.m. though, as each conntclla- 
iion covew many degrees of space, the indication is 
only an approximate one. 

ZXVI. 4-e. In xxiv. 4-6 they are on the 7th and 
last Coimict^ where Lust is punished, and the time is 
^ipanmtly about 4 or 5 p.m., since the Sun is getting 
low in the west Tliis is indicated by two circum- 
ataneos, (i) the blue of the western sky is turned 
palo by his light ; and (2) bin raj-s strike them on 
tlie shoulder, which indicates a low altitude. 

Note the continuation of this magnificent passage. 
Dsnte s body does not cast a shadow here as so often 
dsowherD in his passage through Purgatory, (ailing 
as it does on the homing flame in which these spirits 
ms being purified. The only eflfeet prodooed by it 
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is that the flames appear moro nuldy where it inter- 
cepU the Suns rays. Ob8er\c the wonls ' pnn a 
tanto indirio* (1. «). Some of my readers may 
remember that these few lines arc quoto^l by Mr. 
Rubkin (JA/rf. Painhn, ii. p. 259) as probably the 
finest description in literature of intense heat Ho 
maintains that in these few very simple, and iu 
some sense commonplace, touches, Dante, *with no 
help from smoke or cimlers,' has priHluccd a more 
vivid eflcet tlian Milton has secured in ten lines of 
eUboi-ate description and varied imagery. Dantes 
few wonls suggest fts Uuskin says, 'lambent annihi- 
lation V I wish I had si)ace to illustrate further 
this splendid antl uneciualletl power in Dante of 
piercing at once to the very heart of things, and 
revealing as it wore a whole world of socnery, or 
of emotion, or of passion, ai a fa%k ; and as often 
as not by a fla4>a of silence, that is more elwiuent 

than any words. 

XXVII. 1-5. In this passage (wliicli wo have 
already explained), tlie hour is approaching Sunset, 
•il giomo sen giva,' though, as wo learn from lines 
61-3, the Sun had not yet <lisappcare<l. Tins is again 
one of the passages on which a good deal of i>erverse 
ingenuity has been spent »onio Coininentatf>rs calling 
in the aid of refraction to shew that by the time of 
Sunrise at Jerusalem the disappearance of the visible 

» Wt miglil pcrlMps qaou Um UniM, P«rf. xvt\\. 49-5 > * •• anoiUr 
■trOOif |»MS« cTlbt MM klad. 
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Suxi woaltl not yet havo occurred at its Antipodes, 
tbo Mountain of Fui^tory, for seven minutes later I 
Tl^is is surely rather * learned trifling ' with the lan- 
S^ftflige of poetry. 

3LXVII. 61-0; 90-2; 80, 00. I^ lines 61-9 we 

^^ve the actual going down of the Sun ; the gradual 

coming on of darkness in lines 70-72 ; and in lines 

^9-^90 tlie shining out of the stars * clearer and 

^^^Jgcr than their wont' This brings us to the end 

^^ the tliird day, Tuesday, April 1 2th, and the poets 

'^^Are now reached the end of Purgatory proper. The 

^'^^^rn of the fourth day is beautifully described in 

'^^^M 109, &c; the Earthly Paradise is entered, and 

^^pl takes his leave in the splendid passage with 

^^l^ich tliis Canto ends, in the course of which he 

^^ints to the now fully risen Sun : — 

Vcai Ik 1 80I, die is fironte U riluce (1* I33)* 

Axalhi. 103. Our last reference is in pHrt^. xxxiii. 
^^Jt where, after the mystic procession and the Vision 
prophetic of the disastcni impending over tho Church 
'^Tc passed away, at the hour of Midday ^, Dante is 

* Hcvi agBis (1* 103) AaUmelU Imt Indnlgwl in much mibUoiy of 
]!^yiiesl sad Mtronoinfieal tpeetiUiioii m to ibli cantct of tho gmtor 
^*i^tac«t aad tlowor notion Attribatod to tbo 8an. I Imto no doabi 
Utrimide cspbnation tafBeot tbai both theto m obrions dianetcr- 
l4ici of tho 8ai al ihiit hour and |>omtioB, cqicdaUy when I find 
Jkatm i t enriin g to tho Uttor phenomenon at any rato in order to 
itiHii tka eontheiB quarter of the eky in Par. udii. Ii, la, 

BiTolta inver la plaga 
Sella la qoale fl Sol moitra 9mb Cretta. 
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led by Matilda, at the command of Beatrice, to drink 
of the water of Eunoe, and he is then prepared to 
ascend to Heaven : 

Paro e divpooto a Mlire alio etdle. 

And now to sum up in rapid review the results of 
this long investigation. 

(i) Tliat the year of tho Vision is to be taken as 
1300, rather than 1301, is I think beyond question. 
I do not pretend to have discussed that subject at 
all exhaustively, nor do I claim to have settled the 
question by independent arguments, which our pre- 
sent limits would have made impossible. I have' 
ratlier appealed to the united and unhesitating decla- 
ration of all the principal writera or Commentatoi*s 
on the Divina Commedia in various ages, that no 
reasonable doubt whatever exists that 1300 is the 
true date, as almost absolving us from the necessity 
of re-opcning the question. 

(2) Next as to the date within that year, I think 
it will at any itite be agreed that the supposition of 
Dante having adopted any other date than the actual 
Good Friday and Easter of 1 300, and esi>ecially the 
notion that he refers to Mai*ch 25th, &c. may be confi- 
dently dismissed. 

(3) As to tho view for which I have been contend- 
ing, v\z. that he assumed the Full Moon to be on 
April 7th, according to ike Calendar^ and not on April 5th, 
as it would be according to strict astronomical cal- 
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eulAtioms I venture to think that this suggestion, 
however simple it appears, afibrds a key by the help 
of whieh we obtain a consistent and satisfactory 
interpretation of tho various timo-rcferenees depend- 
ing on tho Moon's position throughout tho poem. 
I do not myself see (though of course I may very 
likely bo mistaken) tliat it leaves any serious difR- 
colty unexplained, while, even apart from this, it 
■ecros to lie a more natural sup|K)sition than any other. 
Indeed, I very much doubt whether Dante was even 
aware of tho discrepancy between the two Moons, or, 
if he were, whether he had access to any means for 
correcting it. 

(4) We note the extraordinary vividness with which 
Dante, writing some years later, kept constantly before 
his eyct all tho circumstances and details appropriate 
to the assumed date 1300. He seems never to have 
forgotten this. I at least know of no single case in 
whidi ho has spoken of any event as past (even 
though* like the death of his friend Guide, Cavalcanti 
it oecorrod very shortly afterwanls, and perhaps even 
lata in tho year 1500 itself) which had not actually 
happened at the assumed date of tho Vision. It 
aecnia not improbablo tliat an event even so soon 
afterward as May 1st, 1300, is referred to under the 
tantk of prophecy ^. (Some illustrations of this will 
be finind in a supplementary note.) Surely never 
did Ukj writer in (his, and in all other respects, 

• I Miv Is «k0 pfifht^ la /V: tL i4-|. 
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more accurately fulfil the precept of Aristotle in the 
Poetics: — Ac? roirt itvOovt avpttrroifiu koX rj Ki^i 

yop iy • • • &rw€p icap avrolf yiyp6iA€Pot roit wpar* 
TofiiPOitf fipltTKOi t6 vpiwop «ol {iKurra op KopOipoi rk 
vvcMUfrfo. (Pod. xvii. ini/.) 

The passages here discussed have been taken, as 
will no doubt have been observed, entirely from tho 
hfemo and Purfolorio. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Dante gives us no such marks of time in tho 
P€rtuliso\ since there he has passed from time to 
^emity, — 

AU* tlOTBo dal tMBpo wm vtauto. 

{Pmr, xui. )S.) 

Also there they have * no need of tho Sun, neither 
of tho Moon, to shine in it,' for ' there is no night 
there.* 

' 8m BoppUmmlkmrf Koto wi, p. i«6. 
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l^ltm foUowing notM are priniad hero, m tome of them taeiiMd 
too lone to Appeftr m foot-notes on the pages to which thej 
MTonlljfefer, mod others reUte to works that hare only 
with oinoo this Bsssj was written.] 



L On ii€ MeledioH of lie year 1300 for ike VUion. 

[Ai an additional note on p. 8.] 
DxAK Pluxptrb in the valuable Introduction to his 
TTrantlation recently published (pp. Ixv-lxvii) makes an 
interesting, and I tliink very plausible, suggestion that the 
mssamed date of the Vision had a very special significance 
Mot Diinto himself as the tuiming-point in his own life (see 
especially Purg. xxx. 130-8). Wo know from his own 
coofefsions in the Cont^ and elsewhere, how, after the 
^featb of Beatrice, he * forsook his first faith,' and sought for 
consolation from the ' broken cisterns' of heathen philosophy, 
asdCrom 

le pretenU oose 
Col lalio lor piaotr. {Pnrg. zzxi. 34.) 

Uoreorer, while asserting as a fact in his own history his 
recovery fiom these errors, and his return to Faith and to 
his 'first bve,' he also distinctly connects that rpcovery, 
both in time and cause, with the contemplation of the 
seenes and snbjecU of this Vision. Dean Plumptro suggests 
that Dante may have been actually at Bome, and perhaps 
fcr the first time in his life, at the date assigned to his 
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Vision, xiz. Eiister-tide of the year 1300 ; and that this was 
in fact the turning-point in his life from speculative, and 
mora or less sceptical philosophy to Revealed Truth, os 
symbolized by Beatrice. If so; the assumed date was not an 
arbitrary poetic fiction, but corresponded to a fact of the 
deepest interest in his own history, ' tho conversion crisis ' 
of his life (p. Ixxvii). This would satisfactorily account for 
the pointed and repeated references by which tho date 
assigned to the Vision is empliasized. It is fixed, as the 
Dean says, ' with a precision the only natural exphination of 
whicli is that it represents a faeC At any mte this suggestion 
is a highly interesting one, though it cannot be regarded as 
more than an ingenious conjecture. It must not bo foi^tten 
however that in Inf. xviii. 28-33 wo have very strong 
evidence that Dante was at Rome iomeiime in the year 1300, 
and the e$ereilo moito would naturally bo at its height at 
the solemn season of Holy Week and Easter. 

11. Oh the aattm^ date 1300 never forgoUen by JDanU. 

[As a note on pp. 8, 136.] 

The following are, as far ss I can recollect, the chief 
passages bearing on this. I will mention first those whicli 
are sometimes thought to be exceptions, or oversights, on 
the part of the poet 

I. Inf. xviii. 28. Dante here refers to an inciilent 
occurring at Rome during the progress of tlio Jubilee in 
1300. This was proclaimed by Boniface on Feb. as in 
that year. But (i) Dante may have been there in March 
or at Easter itself. (See last note.) Certain it is that 
early in 1300 two embassies went to Boniface from Florence, 
and as Dante took part in such an embassy shortly after, 
he may have accompanied either of these, (a) Whether 

I a 
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1m wm tlicn or not, the iscideBi he mentioiii may IwTe 
oeesmd at or befora Easter in that year. (3) Whether 
it did ao oceor or Bot» the eompariaon is wtroduoed 
km not as haring been spoken of iy or lo himmif daring 
his pilgrimage, hat as an illastralion giiren by the Poet 
mikm nafraUng Ihai Futoii afimoardi. 

(I mentioa this at some length because Orion nses thb 
as an argoment for the assnmed date of the Vision being 

1301-) 

II. Precisely the same principle woald apply in reference 
Is the event referred to in Inf. xix. 19. Orion (p. 10) 
states that this occarred, according to Jaeopo di Dante, on 
April 1st, 1301. Again I woaU say, this b a statement 
eridently made by the Poet wkiU wriUnff his narrmiiw$^ 
and it does not profess to haTO been referred to by himsdf 
or any of the characters introdoced by him during Iks 
fidm iUOf. I might add that thb woald not help Orion 
or any one else to maintain 1301 as against 1300^ ainoe 
the expression mesr nm i mM mm b eqaally (from that 
point of view) inapplicable to either date. 

m The 'nmui* known as 'Sbrino di Mareo^' near 
Bira, which b sapposed with much probability to be re- 
fwied to in Inf. xii. St te> i> •^'^^ ^^ ^"^ occorred on 
Jane soth, 1309. Bat granting both thb date and the 
•splanation of the allasaoa to be beyond donbt, thb also 
b only referred to by the Foot «f wriUnf/ 9^UTward$ by 
way of an Olnstration, and we eertainly need not sappese 
are been so pedanUe as to refiue an apt comparisott. 
aatond pbenooienon then fomiliar to hb readers, 
it was non-existent at the assnased date of hb 
pflgrimage. 
IT. Another case deeerring netaee oeenrs in Pmg. TiiL 
74, efa. the seoond maniage oT Bsatrioe, the widow oT 
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Visconti with Oaleoaso Visconti, which was celd>rated 
'with extraordinary pomp' (according to the chronicles) 
on June a4tli, 1300. If so (as Scartassini observes) she was 
no doabt betrothed to him for some time previously, and 
had ' pot off her widow's weeds,' which u all that Dante 
commits himself to, licfore the assamcd date of the Vbion. 
She had become a widow, it may be added, about four years 
previously, in 1296. 

V. PwTfj, xiii. 152 is supposed to refer to the porcbase 
of Talamone by the Sienese, on Sept loth, 1303, for 8000 
golden florins, during the time (as it is stated) wliai Dante 
was himself at Siciia (wo Aquarone, Z)afile i a SUnoj p. 70). 
No doubt if lie were tlicn present it would account for 
the impression which the incident made upon his mind, 
and it may have suggested an alluMion to it But lib 
statement is far from being so dcfiiiito as is assumed. 
Dante only says that tlie hearts and hopes of the foolish 
Sienese were set upon tlie place, and thb inay well have 
been the cai« for three or four years before tliey succeeded 
in securing it 

Per eonira, we liave some remarkable instances oi events 
oeeurring very eoon after the assumed date which are 
spoken of as still future, end referred to under tlie guise 
of prophecy. The following are a few cases which occur 
to me:— 

/fi^. vi 64. The bloodslied of May ist, 1300, at Florence 
(piobaUy). (SeeOiov.Vilbni, anm-VIIl. C38.) 

/f^. X. 1 11. The death of Dante's friend Ouido CWvalcanti 
in the winter of 1 300-1. 

PwTff. xiv. 118-9. The death of Mainardo Pagano, 'il 
Demonio,' Aug. 16, 1302. 

Pwrf. xviii. isi. The death of Alberto ddb Seab 
Sept loth, 1301. 
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III. Om tie date rfike Vernal Eqninog^ mnd tradUiimM of 

He Creaiion. 

[Am » note on p|i. 14-16.] 

Bnmetto Latini Bcemi to have placed tho Vernal Equmox 
on March 18th and tho Sammer and Winter Soltfticei on 
Juno 17th (oir XV di aW u$eUa del mem di giugno^ Tea. 
iL 43. pari a) and December 17th respect i vol jr, but, aa far as 
I ean see, gtTes no reason for this position of tho Equinox 
beyond that 'dicanQ molii mvi che 'l/u XIIII di air ueeiia 
dd foem di Ifarzo* (Tea. I. c. 6), or, as it stands in tho 
original, *XIHI jor$ a Vistue dau maie dt Afare.* . There 
are, as far as I know, two other passages besides tliat just 
cited when a similar statement occurs : — Ei $appiaie che 7 
jmwiio dl del eeeola etUrd el Sole ne lo prima aer^io, ciod tit 
Arieie. Ei cid /u XIIII cA alt ueeita di Marza, et altn»i 
la egli aneora (II. c. 42). And again in II. c 43, part a, 
the same statement is made in nearly identical words, and 
in the same clinpter tins Autumnal Equinox is similarly pat 
m XV dl air uedta di eeUembrt, Le. Sept i8th. The words 
ei atiruX fa egli aneora seem to make it doubtful whether 
Bmnetto was aware of tho error in the Calendar or of the 
Precession of the Equinoxes, as they imply tliat no change 
had occurred in this date since tlie Creation. There is 
another passage. Tee, IL c 48, where Bmnetto says that all 
the heaTenly bodies were created on Uarch 21st {*XI dl alT 
media di Marse *), that being tlie fourth day of tlie week of 
Orsation, which he supposed to have commenced, as we hare 
seen, os Uarch iSth. Hence (he proceeds) many say that 
the Equinox ia on that day. When therefore he himself 
p«ta U Oft March iSth, it b {unobably not on astrooomieal 
fiwada, bat because, regarding that daj as * il prie no d\ del 
; ha ihoiq;hi ii appropriaU that it abonid Ul <<» 
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igmd huono e driiio punio,' when day and night were equal. 
This view is however much more ancient than Bmnetto 
Latini. It is found in Bcde, who says that the heavenly 
bodies were all created 'quarta die . . . quae nunc, quantum 
i^uiuoctii coiyectura colligimur, XII Kal. Apr. vocatur.' 
Hence the 'prima eaectdi dtee' would bo March 1 8th. 80 also in 
the curious loth Century Anglo-Saxon Manual of Astronomy 
translated and edited by Wright (1841), p. 4» we rcatl, «The 
first day of tliis world we may find by tho day of tho Vernal 
Equinox, because tlie day of the Equinox is tlio fourth day 

of tlie Creation of this world Wo will now say briefly 

that tlie first day of this world is reckoned on tlio day wliicli 
we call XV Kal. Apr.' ue. March i8tli. (Ho quotes Bedo 
as his authority for this.) He says later tliat some have 
plaeeil tlie Equinox on March 25tli, but tliat it is certainly 
• on 8. Benedict's day,' ue. March a ut. So also Hippolytus, 
a disciple of 8. Ircnacus, and apparently the first author of 
a Pasclial C^xle, placed tho*Equiiiox on March i8ili (Hefelo, 

Ceuneile^ P- 3*®)- 

It is worth while adding a word as to tho curious way 01' 
computing the day of the month by counting backwanln, 
which is fouml in tho aliovo passages and ehowlicro in the 
Teaoro, and in aome otlior old writers. Tlio month was 
divided in a way curiously resembling the Greek fui^it 
Urmfu»99 and lupor ^Bun^t (though tlicro seims to havo 
been no third division corresiwiding to the inimtt im^omtdc), 
and, aa with the Greeks generally, those of tho former 
division wer« oounted forwards and thoso of tho Utter 
backwards: e.g. Bmnetto describes S. Bamaljos' day as 
XI di air eniraia di gingno (II. c 20), and 8. Thomas's day 
e»XIdtairueeiiadideeemhre{ll.ciz). It is curious also 
io note that in the passage above cited from Tee. L 6, the 
old editioMi e.g. Ven. mi. imA'dm'lfa XIIII di del 
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di Mwrm! This ii a men Editor's oorrection, made 
BO (loabi faj Mmia ooo who knew that Marcli 14th mora 
neu^j oorresponded with tho actual fact. It is howerer 
vasapportcd by tho MSS. and clearly inconsistent with the 
aathor's repeated statements in B. II, as quoted abore. 

As to tho common belief that tlie Sun was created at the 
Yemal Equinox, whidi is of course implied in Inferno 
L 38-4O1 Dante himself gives us a curious a imori reason 
in tho very obscure passage, Par. i. 37, &c. and alM> in 
Cms. IL 4 (L 50, ftc.)f which passages are both noticed by 
Dionisi, Amdd. IV. p. 51, &c. The tame writer (p. 66) 
also quotes a curious fragment from the Acts of an early 
Omncil in PaUestine A. a 196, which professed to do- 
termino *^o modo in prinapio faeitut /aerii mundue^ ' 
ideU du Domenieo (/), Verno Tempore^ in EquinoeUo quod 
eU Octavo Kakmiarum Aprilium (i.e. Uarch 25tli), Lvna 
Ptema: 80 that thus tho Creation, Incarnation, and Cm- 
dfizioa would all occur on Marcli i^th. By Creation, 
when thus spoken of as tlie act of a sinf^le day, no doubt 
the Creation of man is generally intcndetl, though I do 
not think there who indulged in tlicse a fniori f^pccu- 
ktioiis were alwa3's careful to attach a precise meaning to 
their words. It should be rememliered also that at tlie time 
of the very ancient Council just cited the Equinox was 
keld, aeeoitiing to the chronological arrangements of Julius 
C Ws a r , to iall on March 25th. This exphiins the date of 
*Otiow Kal. Ap! in tho above quotation. After the Equi- 
Box had been fixed (as some say by the Council of Nicaea) 
om March aist, ecclesiastical ingenuity was equal to the 
oeeasioa in discerning other a priori reasons for the fitness 
•r things Oft iWs hypothesis. The first day of Cieation was 
tiM Ismd to fall most appropriatdy on March soth, when 
ii was poiatod o«t God having created lidit. 'divided the 
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light from the darkness,' i.«. made the light and darkness 
equal, which clearly points to the Equinox immediately 
ibllowingl 

IV. Note on ilaszonPe argnmenl in lis ^Difeea di Daute/ 

[In refemce to p. 14] 

Maxxoni's diwuraion o( In/, xx. 127 iu coiijiinciion with 
Purg. ix. 1, &c. in his Difeea di iJanie^ J. c. 76, is >'ery 
curious. He seems to regard it as axiomatic in reganl 
to Pmrg.ix. 1, &c. (i)Tliat the Lunar Aurora is referred 
to; (2) tliat lines 7, 8 describe 2} liours of niglit or a 
little hiter : and (3) as regards Pnrfj. xviii. 76, that the liour 
of moonrif« is referred to. He quotes two iiasKa;^ of Pliny 
respecting the rctanlation in the rising of the M«k)ii, and on 
the strength of tlienc, oonhtnicts two elal>onito Tables for 
finding tlio time of nKwnrieo after sunset fit>ni Full to New. 
Next, describing the niglit referred to in Purtj. ix. as tlie 
third, and that in xviii. 76 as the fourth day of the Moon's 
age, he Amis Dante prinm facie quite wrong in botli cu^eis 
since in the former ho inq>lies a rctanlation of more tlian 
2\ hours instead of i^j hours, as indicated by Pliny's 
Tables (p. 306) : and iu the latter ho implies at Icaitt 4 
liours, whereas tlie correct time would lie 2^^ lioui-s (tV#.). 
Massoni proceeds to defend him by explaining tliat Full 
Moon was on Monday, A|>ril 4tli, in 1 300. On Tuesday 
evening Dante entered the Inferno, and on the night of 
the 6th escaped from tlie perils of the Inferno '(icr dar 
principle ad un altro viaggio.' (Here follows a vcr}' curious 
passage to prove tliat this day was specially chosen becauHe 
on that day, vis. April 6th, wers done by the Ancients many 
valorous aetioos, acoording to Aelian, wliom ho quotes to 
show that on that day were fought the Battles of Marathon* 
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Pktaea, and Mycala : also Darius was defeated by Alexander 
the Great; and moreover it was tho biHliday of Socrates I 
Hence Uaaioni thinks the day was sij^ificautly chooon by 
Dante fiir tlits part of his journey : and tlmt in this he was 
wiaer and more pious than Petrarch, who cIiomo the same 
day for the commencement of his lore'.) He thinks it 
nasonahlo tliat a day was spent in tho ojcenl from the 
centre of tlie Earth to iU surfaoo at tho MounUin of 
Parsatoiy, since tlio same amount of time was spent in 
the dtmxHl of tho Infenia Tliis he justifies in a quaint 
«Mtter-of-(act manner tlius: *compensando U inab^ro- 
lena dclU sslita, colla tanianxa die s' era fatta nella seera 
per ragionare con molto animo I ' He is able thus to argue 
thai the passage in Pwrtj. ix. 4 1, &c. may i«hito to the fourth * 
■ighi there (tiiough only the third ni^ht in our heminphere), 
when, aoooiding to Pliny's computation, tho moon would 
rife at 3 Ji hours of night He ratlier lamely continues that 
as 00 the next night, according to Winy's rule, Uie moon 
wottW rise at 3J5 hours of night, that might be described 
as about 4 hours, and therefore 'quani a mcxia notte(r).' 
He seems to feel, liowevcr, tliat his Uboured 'difofa' of 
Duite has not been entirely successful, as lie adds that 
Dante prolmbly took account of tlie •▼elocitA del moto, 
ch' ella areva in quel tempo, per partirsi daUa oppoiitione . . . 
teeeada la quale non ci ha Flinio lasciata regok akuna! ' 

V. On iiepaMom nflhe Eariklg Parmiim Md Pmrfiory. 

[Note oa p. 61.] 

I« refeieiice to the EaHhly Fkimdise we may note that 
tfce aniow notion of the Euphiatse and Tigris baring a 

la Ike paissgM abeadtf iils4, fi^ fu so. 
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common source (tee Purg. xxxiii. 1 13) is frequently found in 
other writers, including at least one profane, as well as 
many Christian authors. In the cano of tho latter, and 
others acquainted witli the Vulgnte, it is no doubt derived 
from Oen. ii« 10 and 14, whore a ' fluvius' riHing in Paradiso 
parts into four streams, two of which are Tigris (in Engl. 
Version ' Hiddekel *) and Euphratcfi. It is not so ca^y to 
account for its apiiearance in such an author as Sallust 
(Hid. Frag, cited by Ifiid. Orlg. xiii. c. 31 § 10): 'Sal- 
lustius, auctor certissimus, ita assent Tigrini ct Euphratcm 
uno fonte niannro in Armenia.' Bocthius (aptly quoted by 
«%afl.) in 2>s Cmi$. Lib. r. Mctr. i, writes : 

Tigris ei Rtip!intca ano m fonto reaoWoBi 
Ei mox Alijiinciii diModaniur Aquin. 

Dante may hare derived the idea eitlicr from Bocthius or 
Isidore or perliaps from his own master Brunetto I^atini 
who writes thus in Te$. iii. c. 3 : * Salustio dice clio Tigris 
et Euphrates che possono per Armenia escono d' uiw mcde- 
sima fontana.' Brunetto also says of tlie Euphrates ' corre 
per Armenia et moves! dai paradiM) terrcno.' 8. Tliomas 
Aquinas notes this geographical difficulty in Gcncftis, and 
states it as one of tlie arguments agaiiibt Paradiho being 
a ' locus corporeus.' He replies to it by adopting tho 
solution of S. Augustine, who liad prcvionttly oWrvcd tho 
difficulty, and deals with it thus: — ^*Ea flumina f)uorum 
fentes noti esse dicuntur alicubi esse sub tcrraii, et post 
tractus prolixarum regionum locis alib erupisse, ubi tan- 
quam in suis fontibus nota esse perhibent ' (Dt Gen, ad Ui, 
Iib.riiL pp. 613-3, ^' Basil. 1556). Ho proceeds further 
to identify G^eon or Oihon with the Nile, and Phison with 
the Oanges. This identification of the (bur riven however 
ia noi fint kmad in 8. Angnstine, It occurs for inalanoe in 
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reprodttdng a quotation given by Wright from a pioiia 
Italian writer of the 17th century, aa showing how vcfjr 
seriously literal was the belief in tlie to|iogniphy of these 
nether worids. After stating that it was moat certain and 
beyond all doubt that Hell was situated in tlie centre of the 
earth, this writer gravely answers tlie objection tliat the 
space would bo iusuflicient for tlio constantly ijicn*iising 
multitude of the lost, by slating that tlic souls of tlie 
damned could not expect to bo allowed so much room aa the 
blessed qiirits in Paradise I As Bartoli says, * V Inferno 
diventa nel concetto metlievale un capitolo di geografia.' 
He mentions that tlie island of 8. Brandan's viKion was 
marked in maps, tliat it m-as once formally oedtHl by. Portugal 
to Castile, and that even in 1721 a 8|NUiiikh expedition 
was fitted out to dinsover and explore it I 

It may be worth while to draw attention liero to another 
point for which (as far as I know) Danta had no patristic or 
sdiolastic authority, viz. the introduction of a froxen region 
in HelL Tlie idea however is found in somo of tho current 
mediaeval vinions which preceded Dante; $,g. in tlic vision 
of Tundalus (nn Iri»h monk), which is placed in A.D. 1149, 
it occurs in a connexion something like tliat in which it is 
found in Dante, viz, he repffesenis that a winged monster 
(not however described as Lucifer) is seated in ice devouring 
sinners wlio are also embedded in it ' Scdcbat autcm hacc 
bestia super stagnum glade condcnsum et dcvoraliot animas' 
{Ik Ihpim Animas TundmU^ c vii). In tliis case Jliis punish- 
■Mnt is reserved for Ucentions Monks and EcclesiaKtica. 80 
again in the very singular nth century Fifions di San Panto 
(according to Tommaseo, of Anglo-Norman origin), *gli 
dimooi d ardevano la nMtada,e Taltra metade aflreddavano.' 
(Scripture of course only describee 8. Fbnl as having had 
a visioa of Fkfadiee— tee a Cor. xiL 1-4— but madiatval 
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iMiqr extended this to the Inferno also, and it is inteiesting 
to note that I>snte appears distiiietljr to adopt this legend 
in /n^. ii. a8, &c)- In the still more eelebnitcd rwtVme di 
FmU AWarieo (to which some hare maintained that Dante 
largely indebted) the lascirioas are imbedded in ice to 
MS dcptlis in proportion to their guilty like Dante's 
tjiants in the river of blood (Inf. xii. lai, Ac). Cold is 
dcKribed as one of the torments of Purgatartf (though not 
apparently of Hell) in tho • Visio Drjctliclmi ' narrated by 
B«le (Ititi. Erd. Lib. V. c xii), and it appears also in the 
PmrytUogy of 8. Patrick. 



VI. On alleged nolu rf Time in tie Paradin. 

The passago in Par. xxii. 151, &c. is sometimes quoted 
as a proof that 16 hours had ebpsed to this point, i.«. starting 
from Uie nry doubtful assumption that ParadiM is entered 
at noon of Purgatory (or midnight of Jerusalem) on the 
Wednesday. (Sec on this point tlie notes on pp. 10 and 54.) 
If this be 80, Um indication is a very obscure and inferential 
Me, and quite unlike those that we have met with in the 
other two Canticlie. I do not feel at all clear Uiat it is 
•o intended, and ppgard it as a purely ideal astronomical 
description, and so far as it has a literal iiiterpretetion, it 
im local mther than temporal. In any case the temporsl 
details apply (if at all) only to this eartli {aiuM), and not 
to the place wliers Dante was. I said the whole situation 
io a porely ideal one, because as soon as we attempt to draw 
definite inferencee hers (or in the somewliat similar passage 
ia zsriL 79, te.) as we have done in regaid to the ps^cise 
IS given in the Ii^trmo and Purf^atoria, we begin to 
tbal we are an a sphere to which the oidinaiy ooo* 
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ditions of time and ppace no longer apply: t.g. lines IS'-'S 
imply that the whole inhabited hcmigplicro of the world 
was risible. Now rcmcmliering Dante's geogmphical theories 
already expounded, and having regard to tho clear state- 
ments of Peer, xxvii. 82-87, wo observe (i) that such a 
vision as xxii. 151-3 would imply tlio condition tliat heA the 
epectator himndfand tlm Sun were on tlic meridian of Jeru- 
salem : and (2) thst such a condition was now imiH)S8ibIe, 
since the spectator was in Gemini, and the Sun well aiU-anced 
in Aries, 'un segno c \n\i partite' (xx\'ii. 87). Hence as 
Delia Valle (who liowcver struggles manfully with tho 
difficulties of tliese two pnfsagcs) snys in reference to xxii. 
150, ^c, *I1 luogo dovo il pocta si trova b ol tutto arbi- 
trario' (p. 119): ond Again (p. 120) ho states tliat tlie 
position of Gemini is ' non per leggo astronomica ma solo 
per arbitrio e fiuxione del poeta, al pari di piancti' (leo 
1. 144, &C.). We might indeed justify this in Dante's own 



Chk dore Dio pean meno goYcniA 
lift 1«SS« naiitral buUa rilieTa. 

[Par, XXX. iaa-3.) 

I do not consider therefore tliat the discuffion of these 
passages falls within the scopo of our present subject At 
the same time I admit tliat (as I have already faid) Dauto 
intends to give us generally to umlerbtand that though 
himself beyond the limits and conditions of time, still tho 
time passing meanwhile on this earth was such that when - 
he rotomed to it alter his ecstatic vision of Paradise, it 
would be found to be the evening of Thursday, April 14th. 
(See si^ p. 69-) 
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i Incffii della Divina Commeflia* 



I tried in vain to procure this work (wliich is oni of 
print) before writing the above, and only succeeded in 
meeting with it after I had nearly finished, so tliat when 
Della Valle is cited, it is generally on .tlie autliority of 
ScartazzinL His conclusions agree in a general way with 
ay own, as may be expected from the fact tliai he states 
among his fundamental data tliai the Pasclial Full Moon 
was on April 7th, and does not appear awaro of (or at 
least makes no allusion in tlie body of his work as far 
as I can find to) any other view': t.e. tlie disputed point 
as to the Calendar and Real Moon is not referred to. I find 
too Uiat to a great extent we go orer tlie same ground, but 
•ly work is mainly independent of his, except so fitr as 
aomeiimes Scartaxsini's notes conrey DelkVallo's results. 

In discussing /ir/. xx. ia6 and xxix. 10 (pp. 15 and si) 
Ilia eoDclufions at first are the same as mine as to the hours 
indicated, but these are corrected Utcr on in a ' Betraotation ' 
<p. 68), (when he is discussing Purg. xriii. 76), by the 
addition of about one hour. This is to suit a theory then 
started, that tlie Moon was Full shortly after midnight 
«o Wtdtiaday April 61A, which would be, ' secondo il com* 
poto e la regola dclU Chiesa ' a part of April 7 (p. 66). 
This theory is duo to the supposed necessity of bringing 
nsooB-rtss (for so he interprets the passage) nearer to 
madnighi on the craning referred to in Purg. xviii. 76. 
I obKnro too that he calls thai OTening Tuuday^ but as 
I haTo argued (see p. $$, etc.), it must surely be taken to 
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be ifonday. The result is that ho gains (as compared with 
my calculation) about two days. In other words, his result 
is just the same as if for tliat passage ho had adopted the 
Real instead of the Calemfar >[oon. In reference to wluit 
I have said about the difficulty resulting from this suppo- 
sition in Purg. ix. 1-9, this does not affect Delhi Valle, since 
ho explains that passage of the Solar Aurora of the 
Northern Hemisphere in I. i, in eontraH with tho crcning 
hour *Del loco ov* eraramo' in 1. 8. Tliis is of course 
open to the obvious objection that tho glowing and virid 
description of Terses 1-6 refer to an aWnt and inrisible 
scone, besides others which I have noticed in the discussion 
of that passage. 

It should 1)0 added that near tho cml of the Sujfjjlenuinto 
to his work Della Valle for tho first time (I lieliovc) refers to 
the difTerenco between the Ecclesiastical (or Calendar) and 
Astronomical Moons. Ho makes tho latter, however, fall 
by his calculations on the tenth of Ainil in that year, and 
then proceeds to enunciate the principle for which I have 
contended, 'die Dante scguira le opinioni corrcnti di allora, 
iopratutto stava coUa regoU della Cliiesa* (p. 4.l)* ^'^^ 
far Commentators generally liave been from recognising this 
principle we liare already st-en; and further how Delia Vallo 
hinaelf practically departs from it by putting n non-natural 
sense on Inf. xx. ia6, and supposing the Full Moon to have 
been not ^iematte' as that term would br onlinarily under- 
stood, but on the previous night Thin necessitates his 
adoption (inter alia) of the almost drmonstrnbly fnlso inter- 
pretation of Inf. xxi. 1 1 a as being 10 a.m. instead of 7 a-m. 
This hour of 10 a.m. he simply assumes without (as far 
aa I can see) a word of justification, and alludes to it more 
than coca as if no doubt existed on the poinL 
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YIIL KaU am tie Commentarjf qf Talice di RicaUUme. 

finoe thcie thcett were in the Press I iuiTe obtained 
a sij^hi of tlie hitherto unpablished Commentary on Dante 
bf Talice di Kicaldone, which has just lieen printed in 
a magnificent folio bj oitler of the King of Italy. We have 
here the notes apparently of some Lectures written or de- 
Ihrered in 1474 in hurgo Liagniaei ((.«. probably Lagnaseo, 
Bear Soloisa See Pre/.). He scarcely touches on any of 
tlie points discussed in this Essay, and passes over in 
complete silence the chief pasfages in which diflkulties of 
date or time are involved. In his Koto on Inf. i. i 
however he declares distinctly for the year 1 30a 

I note the Mlowiiig brief extrscts ss having some bearing 
oa points we havo discussed : — 

On Inf. xxi. 112 lie refers to the different ways of 
counting years A.D. in tho words: 'Vel describit tempos 
motv Tuseorum c|ui describunt aniMS ab incamatione, et nos 
a nativitate.' lie also declares, liko the other early Com- 
mentatoTBi for the hoar of 7 and not 10 a.m., tlioogh by 
a clerical error he writes 5, thinking no doubt of the word 
emfus in the text His words are : — ' Deus psssus est hora 
snta, et crat una hora dici ita quod 5 hora ' (ste). 

Ob Pmrg. ix. 1, &e. ho commenta thus:— 'Xa eeneB^'nB, 
Jkc, id est aurora lone. . • . £t intelligunt autores de 
aBTorm solis. Sed Dante intelligit hie de aurora lune, et in 
hoc fisdi Bovam fietionem, ita quod aurora solis est uxor 
TithoBi et aurora lune est arnica TithouL . • • Dei fr^ddo 
mmimmkf ab eflecto* Ulud Jgnum effective est frigidum, et 
est tristius ftignum quod sit in caek. Undo ilU qui orti 
iBBt sab seorpionc temper iaciunt rilia oflkia ' I 

He lakes fmrg. zviiL 76 appaieotly as not referring to 
since he cooiments thus:— 'Et describit tcmpas 
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dieens quod luna clore lucebat ita quml ofl'uscabat multss 
Stellas splendore suo : et erat quasi modia nox.' 

IX. VfAe on FedavaCPi EMereifaziani Cronologieke^ ek. 

[8ec p. 5.] 

Tliis work also has only come into my hands sinoe I began 
to print. I tliercfore add a few notes hero. Vcdovati main- 
tains tliat though the Florentine UFcge was to count years 
06 Incamalione, Dante would certainly have counted them, 
as usually, a NaiivitaU (see tup. pp. 48, &c. and Vedovati, 
PP* I5> S3t&c.). Tlie reason for this ai>scrtion docs not seem 
clear. Still lets do I understand tlic statement made later 
by Vedovati (p* 27): 'L' anno 1300 ab Jncamntione Verbi 
JHvinif in ultima, correspomle di fat to al 1301 a iXativiiaM 
DomtNt.' (Is not the reverse the concT) In n^nl to the 
prophecies of Inf, vi. 68 and x. 79 (referred to in a previous 
note), Vedovati Mrongly maintains that 'tro soli' are three 
days, viz. Nov. 3, 3, and 4 in 1301, after the entrance of 
Charles of Vnlois into Florence ; and In* advocates the strange 
notion tliat in the latter |Kii>i<a^ 'cinquanta volte' means 
QuarUrs of tlic 3Ioon (I), so tliat the period would be rather 
less than a year, and ho liecomes quite jubihint over this 
undoubtedly original suggestion (see p. ai). 

Further he states (I know not on wliat ima;;inahle grounds) 
that the Paschal Full Moon of 1300 was on Palm Sunday, 
A|»ril 3 M (p. 37), and he addn : ' £ perci6 la Luna del 
Giovedi Santo di sera non poteva esser tonda, come piii 
volte afferma Dante.' By the way, he prudently omits to 
■how how these statements of Dante can be made to square 
with his own date of 1301, wliich they certainly do not 
(8cc the Golendsr of 1301.) 

■ 80 olso^ ss we have stea, PoaU («*f . p. a;). 

K a 
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Tlioogli Um point docs not bear on oar Bnbjcet, I maj 
perhapa mention another paradoxical theory of Yedorati, 
vuL thai Benedict XI ia the Ydlro of Inf. i. loi. Aa 
Beaedic t died in 1304, probably before the paaMige waa 
written, and certainly long before it waa 'poblislied/ it it 
. ineoDoeiTaUe tliat Danto should hare given a ]iemuinent 
aad very prominent iKwition to a prophecy which had ao 
elmonaly failed of ita accomplishment 

TL Omiit nnUjf and y^meCry if fie idan of ike Puryahrio. 

[At a Bol« la aiOAiiAUoB oTTkble No. VII.] 

Lcai any aaq^riso aliould bo felt at tlie niinately planned 
and connected achemo of tlio wliole Purgatorio, impliod by 
the aericaof time-reference* whidi I have traced out, it may 
be worth while to draw attention to the still more striking 
proof that throvgh the wliole Cauiiea * one nnoeasing purpoao 
nma,* which ia afforded by the annexed Table (No. VI). 

Note here the following points of similarity throoghout 
the description of the Seven Comici : — 

1. At the cammetwemeHi of each, the Pocta are greeted 
with examplea of tlie Viri^te wliidi is opposed to the Vice 
being expiated in that Cornice^ tliat Vice being in each 
case one of the Seven Deadly Sins recqgni»Kl by the 
Cknveh. 

2. Towarda the emd of each, there are simihr examplea 
of each Vie$ held up to odium. 

3. In each case the examplea are taken alternately from 
Sacred aad Pkdane hiatoiy, except in the fifth Comtee, 

the examplea of the Mce alternate thus in froup$. 
sjsteiMtic bakncang of Sacred and Profane illustra- 
aa Ibuid alao in the Parmiito several times, •.$. iv. 
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83-4 (a Laurence and Uucius) ; v. 66-70 (Jcphtliali and 
Agamemnon); viiL 130-a (Esau and Jacob and Quirinus)^ 

4. Tliero is an obvious corrcsiwndcncc of the ntcmber 
of txampleM given of each Virtue and iU corresponding 
Vice, though sometimes one or even two Cantoa intervene 
between tlicm. In Comici i. ami v, three iHttaneea in tlw 
one case are bolauoed by three groups <if instances in the 
other. In tlic former Cornice, the groups are marked off 
from one another by the repetition in twelve Successive 
Tenune, of tlie initial wonls, VeJeva^ 0, and ilostrava, 
which are again repeated and gatlicrcd up into the three 
lines of a concluding Tei-xiiui (sec Canto xii. lincji 25-63) •. 
In the kttcr, tlie groui>s are niarkeil off by an arrangement 
peculiar to that Cornice, viz. putting together two or more 
instances from Profane and Sacrttl llibtory rcsiKxrtively 
instead of making the iiisUnccs altcniate. Tlie only slight 
exception to tliis s^-mmctry seems to lie in Cornice vi, 
wliero the number of examples of the Virtue and of tlio 
Vice do not correspond. 

5. Note especially that in every case some incident in 
the life of tlie Blessed Virgin is the first instance of the 
Virtue held up for admiration. 

6. In e%*ery case also tliey are dismissed from the Cornice 
with the utterance by an Angel of a portion of one of the 
Beatitudes from the Sermon on tlio Uount. (In tlie 1st 
Conuce (xil no) it is true the Angol is not exproidy 
mentioned, and there is some doubt as to the reference 
of voci in L 1 10. See Scartaaini's note, A. I) 

> 80 la tha JS>. to Csa Grmadt, f i» aa iUostraUoa U draws from 
the QacM of Ihs Soath sad PalUs. 

■ Thsr* is a vsry liaiiUr eats of a Caaio ■jmrnotriosll j eoasimeUd 
bi Pmr. aix. 115-141. ConiMra also Iho lU Umot rtpoaud Of 
Aft tho asmaMaosssMl of alt«aala tersims ia Pmr. xz. 40-70. 
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Thb last b a peculiarly interesting point, as it eBtablisbes 
I think beyond all possibility of doubt tlie reading SUiuni 
instead of the commonly receired Siiio in Pur^. xxii. 4. 
TUa. ia the more interesting from the fact that the reading 
aeems to hare disappeared almost entirely from our existing 
1188. In iacty it msfy be said to be practically deroid of 
118. sapport I have only mot with it ofic«, though I 
liafo searched for it in more than 180 2i[SS. Tliis was in 
m MS. in the Oorsini Library at Rome (Vo. 346 in Colomb 
4$ BaHnti),. I find it registered, howerer, as occurring in 
two M8S. of some celebrity at Udine, known as the Codie$ 
FUfio and the Codice Jlartoliniana^ which are stated by 
Oolomb do Battnes to hare closely related texts. 

Other instances of this unity of design may bo found 
in the way in which the fin»t three Comici are assigned 
to the first day and the last three to the second day» while 
the central Coruee (in which Acdtiia is puiged) appro- 
priatdy oceiqiies the intermediate nigkl (see $up. p. 106). 
Aba ia the fact that a mystical dream occurs each day 
ia the hov before saarise (for this also see «•»/». p. 98). 
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